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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


Tuesday was a disastrous day for the dignity of the 
‘‘mother of Parliaments,” as was the whole week for 
the pretensions of parliamentarism in general. In the 
House of Lords there was the ignoble debate into 
which Lord Lansdowne and Lord Wolseley’s personal 
antipathy infused a bitterness happily unusual in the 
Gilded Chamber. Inthe House of Commons there was 
the scene when nine Irish members were dragged 
out one after the other by the policemen and officials 
of the House—a loathly exhibition necessarily pro- 
voking indignation and contempt for a party that 
forces the Speaker into action intensely painful to 
him but indifferent to pachydermatous individuals who 
organise resistance to the will of the House. There 
have been fights this week in the Austrian Reichsrath, 
but for these the parties concerned have had the grace 
to express their repentance and shame. M. Deschanel 
has had to call in troops to turn out from the French 
Chamber M. Firmin Faure, an Anti-Semite who stuck 
to the tribune as the Irish members stuck to the floor 
of the House. Truly, representative government is a 
good school for manners. It is to be hoped that the 
Chinese ambassadors were present at all these Western 
exhibitions that they may teach their barbaric country- 
men what politeness means. 


Mr. Balfour was quite in his best vein and temper on 
Thursday night, when he introduced his amendment to 
the standing order, providing suspension for the 
remainder of the session as punishment for members 
who refuse to comply with the Speaker’s directions 
except under duress. His fine self-restraint and 
polished courtesy were never more in request. It is 
largely due to these qualities in the Leader of the House 
that an all-night sitting in a highly charged atmosphere 
did not result in further ‘‘ incidents” and ‘‘ scenes.” Mr. 
John Redmond, too, made a most remarkable speech, 
which, if not exactly calm, was not the less true 
oratory. Fairness compels the admission that cir- 
cumstances made it difficult for him to be calm. The 
House did not appreciate Lord Hugh Cecil’s very 
thoughtful and striking contribution to the debate for 
the reason that it was a kind of speech the Lower 
House simply is not competent to judge. It went far 
beyond the mere topics of the moment—which are all 


the House of Commons is ever able to take an interest 
in. Finally at 5.30 on Friday morning Mr. Balfour's 
proposal was carried by a majority of 213. 


It was the Duke of Bedford who on Monday in the 
House of Lords raised the question of the present 
system of military administration at the War Office. 
The debate however was really inaugurated by the 
long speech of Lord Wolseley who attacked the system 
of administration of the army by the civilian Secretary 
of State introduced in 1895, and advocated a return to 
that of 1888 from when, according to Lord Wolseley, 
the army steadily improved till 1895 but then began 
to deteriorate. Lord Wolseley described himself as 
having ‘‘ honestly tried” the system under which he 
had worked for five years and had found it wanting 
and a source of danger ‘‘ to the people of this realm.” 
This breakdown was not due to bad personal relations. 
between himself and Lord Lansdowne. Parliamentary 
exigencies of ministries prevented the real defects 
becoming known to the public and money absolutely 
necessary was not found for economic reasons. There- 
fore it behoved Parliament to devise some plan whereby 
the public might judge between the politicians and the 


experts. 


Lord Lansdowne in reply defined the issue as being 
whether the responsibility for all the enormous and 
various work of the War Office has again to be 
centralised in the Commander-in-Chief. Were the 
great experts of the War Office to be released from 
their responsibility for the advice given by them to the 
Secretary of State? Was the Secretary of State again 
to be denied his right to obtain expert advice at first 
hand from these officials? The previous system had 
been universally condemned and this led to the 
Hartington Commission which recommended the new 
system, by which the Secretary of State was enabled 
to get the advice of experts at first hand. Lord 
Lansdowne declared that Lord Wolseley whatever his 
wishes may have been did not give the system a fair 
trial: and if he had been a little more ready to take 
advantage of his great opportunities, he would not 
have made his complaints. He gave a number of 
instances in illustration. Thus if Lord Wolseley had 
given more attention to that part of the Regulations 
which require him to prepare schemes of offensive and 
defensive operations, Ladysmith might not have been 
occupied as a suitable military station before the war: 
and the Government might have been warned that 
more than one army corps would be required to 
subjugate the two Republics. 
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The debate was resumed on Tuesday and Lord 
Northbrook, the Duke of Devonshire, Lord Rosebery 
and the Marquis of Salisbury took part in it. Lord 
Northbrook and several other Peers condemned the 
personal attack made by Lord Lansdowne on Lord 
Wolseley. Lord Rosebery was amongst them but he 
satirically, in very much the same way as subsequently 
Lord Salisbury, objected to Lord Wolseley’s reference 
to ‘‘public opinion” as arbitrator between the ex- 
perts and the politicians. The Duke of Devonshire 
and Lord Salisbury both contended, on the point as to 
personal attack on Lord Wolseley, that when the 
question was whether the Commander-in-Chief had the 
powers and responsibility he ought to have, it was 
relevant to show that a wide range of most important 
duties, clearly belonging to the office, had not been 
exercised apparently through misconception of the pre- 
rogative of the office by its holder. That was meant to 
answer Lord Rosebery’s point that the question was 
not whether Lord Wolseley was a good Commander- 
in-Chief or not. Lord Salisbury belittled the whole 
controversy, pointing out that no reconstitution of 
Orders in Council could evade the fact that consti- 
tutionally the Commander-in-Chief must be controlled 
in the last resort by the Secretary of State for War as 
the representative of Parliament, and that military pro- 
blems could not be left to be solved solely by military 
men as had lately been claimed. 


Lord Kimberley’s illness is very disquieting. It has 
been sufficient to cause his absence from the House 
of Lords ever since the opening of Parliament. This 
is a loss to the debates in that House which will be best 
appreciated by those who are aware how much of 
their usefulness and business-like character is due to 
the wide experience, sane common sense, and courtesy 
which are Lord Kimberley’s personal characteristics. 
On Tuesday his quiet qualities were sorely missed. In 
his absence Lord Spencer is acting as the leader of the 
Opposition. Lord Kimberley has not the rhetoric 
brilliancy of Lord Rosebery; but he inspires confi- 
dence. 


The Army Estimates for 1901-2 including war ser- 
vices and the ordinary services amount to £87,915,000. 
For 1900-1 the amount was £88,999,400. In this latter 
year the war services were 4 4,506,700 less than those 
for the preceding year: but the small difference in the 
total estimate between the two years is accounted for 
by the increase of the ordinary estimates for 1g01-2 by 
a sum of £ 5,422,300. The amount for war services in 
South Africa for the preceding year was £61,266,700 : 
for 1901-2 it is estimated at 458,070,000. The latter 
estimate is based on the assumption that for the first 
four months of the present financial year the field force 
in South Africa will be maintained at full strength and 
that a gradual diminution will subsequently take place. 
For China the amount for 1900-1 was £ 3,450,000: for 
1901-2 £ 2,160,000. The addition of over £4,000,000 
to the ordinary estimates is caused by certain permanent 
additions to the Army for which £1,912,000 is put 
down and other temporary increases of over £ 2,000,000. 
Explanation of all these such as the new Mediterranean 
and other “‘ garrison” battalions and measures affecting 
the Militia Yeomanry and Volunteers will be dealt with 
on the introduction of the Army Estimates. 


The news published at the end of last week that 
Botha had surrendered to Lord Kitchener had this much 
foundation in fact that communications had been opened. 
The two met, according to news received on Friday 
evening, On 27 February. This fact alone makes it 
certain that the Boers, with the exception of a not 
large residuum of irreconcilables, are reaching the 
limit of endurance. Inthe meantime, while communi- 
cations are in progress, engagements from many parts 
of the large area of warfare are reported. To the west 
of Pretoria Delarey has made a vigorous attack on 
Lichtenburg, which has been successfully repulsed, 
but we have to regret the loss of two gallant officers 
in the fighting. General Babington has unearthed two 
guns and some ammunition near Krugersdorp and 
General Dartnell has captured a Hotchkiss and fifty 
prisoners in the Eastern Transvaal. De Wet after his 
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clever escape across the Orange River is moving 
towards the north of Philippolis and has a momentary 
respite. For the time he is no nearer capture than 
before, but he has suffered a loss which in the end must 
be fatal. His successes depend entirely on a continuous 
supply of horses and now that the country has been 
denuded he can no longer afford the huge sacrifices 
necessitated by the rapidity of his marches. 


For the present there is almost complete cessation of 
news from China. There are reports of the intended 
return of the Court to Peking but there are also reports 
that the Legation defences which seem to threaten the 
palace itself, and the seizure by several of the Powers 
of various Chinese public buildings, will be put forward 
as excuses for the Court declining to return. In regard 
to Manchuria England, Japan, Germany, Austria, Italy 
and the United States have addressed remonstrances 
to China—not Russia—against the inadvisability of 
conducting negotiations with any Power tending to 
impair China’s sovereignty over any portion of her 
territory. None of the Powers is under any delusion 
as to the effect of the arrangement with China. The 
description of it in a German paper is that the trans- 
action is the same as when in the division of a bankrupt 
estate the debtor makes a preferential arrangement 
with one of the creditors. We might add that such an 
arrangement is often described by the additional epithet 
of fraudulent. 


On Thursday a Parliamentary paper was issued con- 
taining a despatch from Sir Charles Scott, our am- 
bassador at S. Petersburg, containing an account of an 
explanation by Count Lamsdorff of the Manchurian 
agreement. Sir Charles Scott had not sought the 
explanation in a technical sense of that word but we 
may suppose he had been met by Count Lamsdorff with 
an equal desire on his part that a statement should 
be made of the facts. This is simply a denial of 
a permanent occupation and the assertion that 
the difficulty of fixing a date for evacuation is the same 
as that the Allies feel at Peking. What was sought 
was an effective guarantee against the recurrence of 
attacks on the frontier and the destruction of railways ; 
but no actual or virtual protectorate over Manchuria or 
acquisition of territory was intended. When the 
evacuation was accomplished there would be a guarantee 
which might be the subject of conversation at Peking. 
One item does not appear however to be ‘‘ explained.” 
What was said about those commercial privileges for 
Russia from which all other Powers are to be excluded ? 


Lord Curzon has courageously attempted the solution 
of yet another problem that has long troubled the 
governments and the officials of India from the 
Viceroy down. It has always been a reproach against 
the Indian administration that it is choked by exces- 
sive writing and enfeebled by tabular statements. The 
time and energy of its officers are wasted in the pre- 
paration of endless reports and statistics, which serve 
little useful purpose, to the detriment of real practical 
work. As an incidental evil, advancement and honour 
fall to the clever penman who can write up himself as 
well as his subject, while the man of action goes 
unrewarded. Everyone has deplored the mischief but 
no one yet has been able to redress it. Very many 
remedies have been suggested but none has been 
seriously attempted. At last it appears the pruning 
knife is to be vigorously applied. Periodical reports 
are to be mercilessly cut down, statistics abridged and 
the cacoethes scribendi in all quarters, even the hal- 
lowed secretariat, sternly repressed. The reform is 
welcome but a little scepticism about its permanent 
success is permissible at this stage. The craving for 
information at headquarters is at the root of the evil. 
Unless the governments in India and at home are 
content to know less about every detail, and to delegate 
some of their omniscience as well as some of their 
authority, there is but faint hope of any effective decen- 
tralisation. 


Royal visits to the colonies are of such infrequent 
occurrence that it is a pity, when they are undertaken, 
they should be the occasion of heartburning and dis- 
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satisfaction. In arranging the tour of the Duke and 
Duchess of Cornwall, who start next week for the 
Antipodes to inaugurate the first Federal Parliament, 
either too much or too little has been attempted. They 
are to go to Australia by way of the Suez Canal and to 
Canada by way of the Cape. Islands like Cx ylon, 
Mauritius and Newfoundland will be taken en route, 
but the western half of Canada will not be visited. 
The precise grounds on which it is deemed impossible 
to gratify the loyal wishes of the Pacific side of the 
Dominion are not very clear to the non-official mind. 
A great deal has been heard in the last few years of the 
** All Red Route,” and it would not have been a problem 
of insuperable difficulty so to arrange the Royal tour 
that it should be an object-lesson in the reality of that 
route. If it is important—and we agree it is—that 
their Royal Highnesses should touch the Cape, they 
might go to South Africa after leaving Canada. 
It would take little or no longer to do that than to 
cross the Atlantic from the Cape to Canada and recross 
it on the return to England. The Government appear 
to be throwing away a chance of gratifying the views 
of Canadians who have at least as much claim on our 
gratitude as the Australians. 


The United States have inaugurated their appear- 
ance on the stage of the world as an imperial power 
with one of those prodigious processions in which 
American politicians delight. The show however was 
marred by the singular ineptitude of the Senate in 
refusing to the envoys of foreign States the position 
in the celebration which is accorded to them on 
similar occasions in all civilised countries. The 
President may be exonerated from any part in this 
mean and petty discourtesy. The Senate seems to be 
sharing in the general degeneration of Parliamentary 
institutions throughout the world. With a strong 
President, whose party has a majority in that body, 
these exhibitions would be sternly repressed. But 
every step in his career has shown more and more 
clearly that Mr. McKinley is not strong, consequently 
the Senate encroaches more and more. His inaugural 
address contained literally nothing that could be 
accepted as a declaration of policy. There was no light 
on the Philippine imbroglio or the Cuban constitution 
unless a hackneyed quotation from Tennyson may be 
taken as an indication of policy. It is true we are 
told that Cuba and the United States are to become 
‘fast friends.” This bodes ill for Cuban independence 
which is clearly a political impossibility. That is why 
the encouragement given to the idea by the United 
States has been so fatuous as well as dishonest. 


Count von Bilow has made another of those adroit 
speeches to the Reichstag in which he attempts to 
satisfy every opposed political party that it is the object 
of his special solicitude. The subject on this occasion 
was the visit of the Emperor to England and its 
political significance: Dr. Schiadler and others of the 
Centre and Conservative parties being anxious to know 
whether the change of ruler in England implied any 
change in the relations of Germany to England and 
thereby in Germany’s relations to Russia. One special 
source of grievance was the grant of the Order of the 
Black Eagle to Lord Roberts. This has shocked the 
friends of the Boers and Dr. Schidler’s argument was 
that all this was tending to isolate Germany on the 
Continent. But what would Dr. Schadler have? He 
admits that improvement in the friendship of Great 
Britain would be ‘desirable and that everyone knew 
that Great Britain now seemed to be the only Power on 
which they could rely in China. 


Count von Biilow’s reply was exactly what we might 
expect. It was a platonic declaration of desire for 
friendship with both Great Britain and Russia; and 
‘that the change in the occupancy of the Throne involved 
no change in the relations between Germany and 
England. They who hoped that this change would 
unfavourably affect Anglo-German relations would be 
disappointed, very happily for the two countries and 
for the general tranquillity. The explanation that the 
conferring of the Order on Lord Roberts had no political 
significance was received with expressions of dissent. 
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It is almost inconceivable but Count von Biilow had 
gravely to argue that the visit of the Emperor to England 
and the refusal to meet Mr. Kruger were part of the 
same Anglophilism to which the nation was being com- 
mitted against its will. And then very deftly came the 
announcement that the Russian attacks on him for the 
Tariff Bill would not alter his intention to place higher 
duties on Russian imports. That was for his powerful 
Protectionist friends who are profuse in declarations of 
friendship to Russia but will fight a tariff war with her 
a outrance. It suits their selfish policy to ignore the 
danger of offending Russia while they think to make 
it up with her by ultra hostility of sentiment towards 
Great Britain. 


Turning to home affairs, it is a striking fact that 
there should be such an array of distinguished men 
who are thoroughly opposed to the action of the 
Government in the Coopers Hill matter. At a meeting 
held in one of the committee rooms of the House of 
Commons a day or two ago, convened by Sir William 
Anson, members of all political parties, including Mr. 
Haldane for the Liberal Imperialists, and representatives 
of all the universities either by their presence or by 
letters testified to the dissatisfaction that exists with 
the manner in which Lord George Hamilton has dealt 
with this subject. It is impossible that the matter 
can be allowed to rest where it is. There should be an 
inquiry into all the circumstances of the direction 
and teaching of the college and if this is refused by 
Lord George Hamilton, parliamentary action should 
either force the Government into granting the inquiry or 
into shirking it by taking up the poor position that 
they would regard such action as equivalent to moving 
a vote of censure. 


The London County Council election resulted in an 
almost clean sweep for the Radicals. The only parties 
that have cause for real thankfulness at this result are 
the water companies, to whom the Progressive victory 
means a new lease of life. Had the Conservatives won, 
legislation on the line of the Royal Commission’s report 
would inevitably have followed ina year or two at longest, 
when the companies would have been superseded by a 
Water Board representing the community inhabiting 
the area from which the water supply is drawn—an 
arrangement which commends itself to every capable 
municipal politician who happens also to be honest. 
The Progressives do not want the water question settled, 
since, as long as the sore remains open, they can turn 
it to account for party purposes. They want the water 
companies to live so that they may go on abusing them. 
The companies on their side play up to the Progressives 
well, putting out regulations on which they do not 
mean to insist, but which will be unpopular enough to 
secure the return of the companies’ ostensible opponents, 
who, they know, can never act in harmony with the 
present Government, the only power that can bring the’ 
companies to an end. The Progressive success gives 
the Government just the excuse they desired for 
shelving the water question. Indeed, it is hardly a 
secret that certain members of the Government ex- 
pressed a hope that the Conservatives might not win. 


There is something as poor as characteristic in the 
way in which the Unionist press, headed by the 
‘“« Times,” howled down the Moderates and discovered 
that they had always been blunderers and failures 
because they were beaten at the polls on Saturday. 
We have frequently pointed out what we considered 
shortcomings in the County Council Conservatives at 
the time when these shortcomings were visible in what 
they did, and more often left undone, in the Council 
itself. But we entirely decline to accept unsuccess at 
an election as a test of any kind of merit but that of the 
wirepuller. This Review has consistently given closer 
attention to municipal matters than nine Unionist 
journals out of ten, and we see no reason whatever to 
attribute the Conservative defeat of Saturday last to 
any particular demerits of the party at the moment. 
Nothing of the kind; it is simply that the London 
public has made up its mind in favour of an active and 
constructive Council and takes the Progressives at 
their name and at their crie. That hawker, it is 
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argued, must have the most to sell who cries the 
loudest. 


Everyone who in any way has been personally asso- 
ciated with the Bishop of Stepney can but feel pleasure 
at his appointment to the Metropolitan See. Whom one 
likes one likes to see in high places, where the charm of 
their personality can tell to the uttermost. Personality 
is the real point about Dr. Winnington Ingram ; and in 
none is personality a more indispensable gift than in 
the Bishop of London. Dr. Ingram is a bold man to 
take up Mandell Creighton’s staff. Only a compelling 
sense of duty could make « comparatively young man, 


. whose career has so far been one long success, face the 


well-nigh impossible test of the Bishopric of London. 
Dr. Ingram knows very well that he is embarking on a 
sea of troubles. All honour to him that he is not afraid 
to put out. Our view of his future will best be un- 
derstood by our saying that we have no fear for him 
except that he may prove too popular. 


When the action for libel against the ‘‘ Daily 
Chronicle” by a firm of meat preservers resulted in 
a verdict of £1,900 against that newspaper, we said 
that these damages were excessive. The firm had 
failed to recover the price of certain potted meats 
supplied to a customer and the ‘ Chronicle” com- 
mented in a ‘‘ leaderette,” one phrase of which was held 
to be libellous. Itis no use disputing this opinion of 
the jury but it is quite conceivable that another jury 
might hold that it did not necessarily bear the meaning 
the plaintiff put on it. The matter was so important 
in the public interest that it was not at any rate a case 
for vindictive damages in exercise of the perfectly 
proper control that juries should have over newspapers. 
We are glad to see that the Court of Appeal has taken 
this view as to excessive damages and has ordered a 
new trial unless the plaintiff will consent to a verdict 
for £500. 


The superstition as to the obligation on the Bank of 
England to pay its banknotes to holders in any circum- 
stances does not stand the test of the case of Westley 
Richards against the Bank. It appears that the Bank 
had paid one of the £100 notes stolen from Parr’s 
Bank to a bookmaker who had obtained them in pay- 
ment of a betting debt at Newmarket, that transaction 
having been found to be honest. In Richards’ case the 
question raised was whether he had also obtained them 
from Goss the actual thief honestly. The jury found 
that the plaintiff had made bets dishonestly with Goss, 
who was as thoroughly stupid as criminals often are 
and that one of the notes had even been obtained by 
the three-card trick. But Mr. Justice Phillimore went 
a step further than this and said that in any case, even 
if the notes had been obtained honestly, he should have 
given judgment for the Bank because Richards had not 
given valuable consideration for it. This is applying to 
banknotes the ordinary law as to bills of exchange 
generally. 


The Stock markets have been uninteresting during 
the week, American rails fluctuating with stale rumours 
of dear money and a hitch in the steel deal, and South 
African mines hanging on the negotiations with Botha. 
Kaffirs were decidedly strong up to Friday, but Mr. 
Balfour’s answer to Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
on Thursday was read by many to mean that communi- 
cations had been broken off, and prices slipped back. 
Rand mines reacted to 41!}!, and Goldfields and 
East Rands to 7}3. Chartered shares, which are not 
affected directly by the politics of the Transvaal, 
remained steady at 34. Although the period of divi- 
dend announcements in New York is approaching, 
Yankees have hung fire in a disappointing manner. 
Why for instance a stock like Erie Preference, with a 
4 per cent. dividend practically assured, should remain 
below 67 must puzzle the ordinary calculator. West 
Australians and West Africans continue dull, though 
people who like speculation in mines are putting their 
money on the “‘ Jungle” horse, or rather horses, for 
there are many favourites in this market, such as Fanti 
Consols and Sekondi and Tarkwas, for which a bril- 
liant future is predicted. Home Rails continue the 
even tenor of their way. Consols closed at 961}. 
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COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF AND SECRETARY 
OF STATE. 


ORD WOLSELEY is entirely to blame for raising 
the premature and therefore incomplete discus. 
sion of a question, which involves constitutional 
and administrative issues of vital importance to the 
nation. We advisedly blame Lord Wolseley for this. 
indiscretion, for the Duke of Bedford obviously dis- 
charged the familiar function of ‘‘bonnet” to the 
late Commander-in-Chief. But consider the combi- 
nation of inopportune circumstances in which Lord 
Wolseley chose to change the Olympian serenity of the 
House of Lords into the animation of what Lord 
Rosebery termed ‘‘a cockpit.” The Government 
has promised to institute a full inquiry upon the con- 
clusion of the war into the organisation of the War 
Office and the conduct of the campaign. The Secretary 
of State for War recently appointed a committee, of 
which Mr. Clinton Dawkins is the chairman, to report 
upon the organisation of the War Office. Mr. Brodrick 
is on the eve of communicating to Parliament his pro- 
posals for Army Reform. And this is the moment 
which Lord Wolseley selects to suggest to the 
Duke of Bedford, as an ex-guardsman, that he should 
‘‘ask for information” as to the relations between 
the Secretary of State and the Commander-in-Chief, 
and himself to deliver an elaborately prepared attack 
upon the system which he has administered for five 
years! The result was not edifying. The Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs felt himself obliged to 
defend the system, which as Secretary of State for War 
he had administered, by telling England and the world 
that the Commander-in-Chief had failed to discharge 
his duties, and he particularised twe crucial instances 
in connexion with the South African war. Had Lord 
Wolseley properly appreciated the powers and duties 
conferred upon him by the Order in Council of 1895, ex- 
plained Lord Lansdowne, and had he been resolved to dis- 
charge them, he would have pointed out to the Secretary 
of State that Ladysmith was not a proper military 
ceatre, and he would have warned the Government 
that one army corps was not sufficient to wage a 
war which has necessitated the employment of seven 
army corps. Here we think that Lord Lansdowne 
was guilty of as grave a mistake in his defence as 
Lord Wolseley in his attack. We make every allow- 
ance for the fact that Lord Lansdowne has for the past 
year been igntiorantly attacked by the press, and 
has had to bear the brunt of criticism which he 
evidently thinks ought to have been aimed at 
the Commander-in-Chief. But that is one of the 
penalties of Lord Lansdowne’s place and of the 
system which he was defending. The Secretary of 
State cannot have it both ways: he cannot wield 
the power and escape the censure. The petulance, 
we had almost said the vindictiveness, which Lord 
Lansdowne showed in giving it back to the man whom 
he regards as responsible for all that he has had to bear 
since the war broke out was quite unworthy of his 
high office and reputation. Lord Lansdowne ought to 
have deprecated the discussion as premature, defended 
in general terms the Order in Council, and, if he must 
have made the suggestion at all, hinted in only the 
vaguest way that Lord Wolseley had failed to 
appreciate its purport. This would have been digni- 
fied and effective. By his ungenerous allusions to 
Ladysmith and the one army corps Lord Lansdowne 
has particularised two very serious charges of derelic- 
tion of duty against the late Commander-in-Chief at a 
time and in a manner which precluded their proof or 
refutation. These charges will of course have to be 
examined by the light of documents and oral evidence, 
and in the meantime we must suspend judgment. We 
should not however allow the irritation excited by an 
ill-timed and incomplete discussion to obscure the great 
claims which Lord Wolseley has upon the gratitude of 
the nation as a military administrator. We owe our 
present army to the short service system, and we 
owe the short service system to Lord Wolseley. 

Passing gladly from the personal question, the issues 
to be examined, though far from simple, though 
indeed highly complicated, are happily defined with 
clearness. The relations between the military and civil 
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heads of the Army have long exercised the minds of 
soldiers and statesmen. Two recent attempts have 
been made to adjust those relations in conformity with 
the growing needs of the Army and the growing power 
of Parliament. Formerly the Army was regarded as 
the special preserve of the Sovereign and the aristo- 
cracy. The extension of the franchise and the ex- 
pansion of the Empire have changed all that, and it is 
well that military men should grasp the fact, put by Lord 
Salisbury in his terse way, that as Parliament pays the 
Army so will Parliament govern the Army. In 1888, while 
retaining the veto and the responsibility of the Secre- 
tary of State, it was decided to centralise all consulta- 
tive and administrative functions in the Commander-in- 
Chief. He was made the sole military expert adviser of 
the Secretary of State, the only and necessary conduit- 
pipe through which expert opinions on all military 
matters were allowed to be conveyed to the Minister. 
It followed that the Commander-in-Chief was alone re- 
sponsible to the Secretary of State for all the departments 
of Army administration, the arming, equipment, pro- 
visioning, mobilisation, training, and discipline of the 
troops. The Commander-in-Chief under this system 
was the Duke of Cambridge, and it is this system which 
Lord Wolseley recommends. In 1895, as the result of 
the Hartington Commission, it was decided by Order in 
Council to decentralise by relieving the Commander-in- 
Chief of a multiplicity of duties, which it was thought 
beyond the power of one man to fulfil, and by making 
the heads of the great departments, the Adjutant- 
General, Quarter-Master General, Inspector-General of 
Fortifications, Director-General of Ordnance, and 
Director-General of Army Intelligence, directly re- 
sponsible to the Secretary of State. The Com- 
mander-in-Chief remained a general overseer, a 
member of the Army Board and the War Office 
Council, and responsible in a general, though certainly 
an inadequately defined way, for the training, discipline, 
and mobilisation of the regular army and auxiliary 
forces, and for preparing schemes of offence and defence 
in time of war. This is the system administered and 
attacked by Lord Wolseley, and defended by Lord 
Lansdowne. The Order in Council may, and we think, 
does require amendment, in the direction of greater 
precision or enlargement of duties, though we agree 
with Lord Salisbury that it is not the machine but the 
men that matter. We have before now admitted that, 
apart from political conditions, the old position of 
the Commander-in-Chief might be best for military 
purposes ; but seeing that Parliamentary rule of the 
Army is (it may be to our hurt) one of the very fibres 
of the British Constitution, we unhesitatingly prefer with 
Lord Lansdowne the system of 1895 to that of 1888. The 
Prime Minister with the genial cynicism of a layman can- 
not see what difference it makes whether a report or 
a proposal goes first to the Secretary of State and then 
to the Commander-in-Chief, or whether the process is 
reversed, and the soldier passes it on to the civilian. 
We can see the difference, and we understand Lord 
Wolseley’s complaint that he is not master of the 
Headquarters Staff. The late Commander-in-Chief 
objects to what he calls his subordinate experts 
reporting to anybody but himself, he is jealous of 
their direct access to his superior, the Minister of 
State. We appreciate the point, and can under- 
stand that military men feel strongly about it. But 
we agree with Lord Lansdowne that it is essential 
that the Secretary of State should receive the 
advice of his experts at first and not at second 
hand. We do not mean to say anything disrespect- 
ful of the Duke of Cambridge, who distributed pro- 
motion with an impartiality that won him the confi- 
dence and affection of the Army. But. we cannot con- 
template with equanimity the idea of the Duke of 
Cambridge, or a soldier of his type, being the sole 
expert adviser of the Secretary for War, and having to 
transmit expert opinions upon branches of military 
business with which he was imperfectly acquainted. It 
is difficult enough to repeat a plain tale about ordinary 
facts with accuracy : the difficulty of reporting and com- 
menting ona technical opinion about an unfamiliar sub- 
ject is insuperable. His Royal Highness was of course 
only a type : there are many other generals of similar 
experience and ability who might become Commander- 
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in-Chief. Those who know anything of the Army will 
endorse Lord Lansdowne’s second argument, that the 
expert heads of departments are more likely to give 
their advice fully and freely to the civilian minister than 
to the Commander-in Chief. 

The most damaging point scored by Lord Wolseley 
was his allegation that he had made many demands 
for the national defence, which had been tefused 
by the Secretary of State on financial or political 
grounds. What were these demands, and when 
were they made? Lord Lansdowne replies that Lord 
Wolseley did not indeed get all that he asked, but 
that he appeared satisfied with what he did get. If, 
as Lord Wolseley now says, his full demands were 
essential, why did he not resign when they were 
refused? He would then have unmuzzled himself, 
and taken the public into his confidence. Some 
measure of Lord Wolseley’s practical wisdom may 
be discovered by his proposal that when the Com- 
mander-in-Chief and the Secretary of State differ, 
‘*the public” is to be appealed to as umpire. This 
suggestion was gravely dismissed by Lord Spencer as 
‘‘impossible,” and ridiculed by Lord Rosebery in his 
best vein of satire. The two questions now remain- 
ing for decision are: is the system of dual control 
arranged by the Order in Council of 1895 the best 
practicable method of governing the Army? And did 
Lord Wolseley understand his duties and discharge 
them efficiently ? 


THE IRISH IN THE HOUSE. 


OSSIBLY it may strike a reader that ‘‘ The Irish 
out of the House” would be a more wholesome 
text for a homily on the present occasion ; but we have 
no intention at all of scolding the ejected members. 
Very likely at this moment the cooling effect of outer 
darkness is producing the moral remorse for evil-doing 
which is so often felt simultaneously with the incon- 
veniences of evil-doing’s results. Such repentant process 
is never helped by the moraliser’s advice, which rather 
provokes a further exhibition of naughty temper. We 
would rather see the better points in the Irish 
members, for they have good points; not to say that 
they are at all the kind ot being hymned in a poem of 
Coventry Patmore, which the rhythm of this article’s 
superscription somewhat recalls. 

But what an impossible people these Irish are! 
How one loves them and loathes them in the same 
moment! They most suggest that fascinating and yet 
appalling type, the young girl who, endowed with nearly 
every attraction, every now and then does something 
awful. She is her own and all her well-bred friends’ 
despair. Loved infinitely more than her quite correct 
critics, more attractive than her blameless girl friends, 
she yet has to spend much time in the tribulation of 
outer darkness, and the burden of her sorrow is never 
sung to its close. What are we to do with her ? is the 
problem of her friends and relations’ lives. She cannot 
be taken to this place and that, where justly she should 
and would shine as the most brilliant figure, for fear of 
an outbreak in word or deed. And a safer, and far 
inferior, person is taken instead. So it goes on, and it 
is one of the saddest features of civilised social life 
that these brilliant but impossible creatures literally do 
fall back into the second rank behind those who, in the 
homely adage, are ‘‘ not fit to hold a candle to them.” 
The explanation is nothing in the way of moral 
obliquity ; it is mere ‘‘ impossibility,” which is punished 
far more heavily than vice. 

Such people always remind us of the Irish as a 
nation. No one, not even the dullest and most fault- 
lessly ‘‘ Anglo-Saxon” of Englishmen, can resist the 
fascination of the Irish in their own country. No 
person of any intellectual discrimination can help 
seeing that the average Irishman and Irish woman 
are cleverer than the average Englishman. He must 
also recognise the great distinction of the Irish 
record proportionately to their numbers. In the field, 
in oratory, in word and deed, how brilliant! And 
what would not one forgive a people whose peasantry 
can talk grammatical English, and manage their 
h’s with a felicity that suggests in its contrast the 
terrible struggles of some of the rich English knights ? 
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Such a people one must surely welcome everywhere 
—and no sooner are they welcomed than they are 
sure to do something that staggers us, something 
you cannot conceive any decent person doing. And 
in that all Irishmen seem to be alike; differences 
of race, church, occupation all go down before 
the national failing of impossibility. Last autumn 
we had the Unionist Irish, principally Protestant and 
largely landlords, turning against one of themselves, 
the one real statesman Ireland now possesses, in order 
to let in a Nationalist. Then there are the professors of 
Trinity College, Dublin, accomplished scholars and 
brilliant men, always opposing higher education for 
Irish Catholics! Nationalist Ireland again, in no way 
deficient in the country’s peculiar charms and in 
many prominent moral qualities standing far higher 
than England, from time to time shocks the world 
with some revolting, cold-blooded crime, *€ political 
crime,” as they themselves insist. There is the pity 
of it. It is not the sporadic outburst of passion 
to which the individuals of every people are liable; it 
is somehow connected with national character ; it is 
a national trait. In the House of Commons the Irish 
members necessarily impress a critic with their ability 
and power of speech. It is well known that long and 
close fighting with them left on Mr. Balfour a deep 
impression of their abilities. And then, just as one is 
getting over prejudice against them, comes the dis- 
graceful and disgusting scene of Wednesday night! 
How can such outrage be forgiven? How can this 
country put up with men whose presence in the House 
is liable at any moment to bring our public institutions 
into contempt? ‘That is their object.” Perhaps ; 
and does not that show that they are impossible? The 
stateman does not aim at an institution’s reform by 
making it ridiculous by his own action; the trick is 
too patent ; it discloses no defect in the institution but 
a great defect in the individual. It suggests getting 
rid of him who abuses it and not of that which he 
abuses. 

The Nationalists will do well to consider the change 
in the people’s temper. The want of courtesy, to use 
a very mild term, shown by some of them on the 
occasion of Queen Victoria’s death, their anti-English 
attitude in the matter of the Boer war, has put them 
profoundly out of sympathy with the great majority of 
the British people. It is not at all as it was in the 
years from 1885-1892. There was a chance then of 
wearying a people who were divided from the Irish 
Nationalists on only political grounds into acquiescence 
in Home Rule rather than endure the eternal wrangles 
and obstruction in Parliament. Mr. Parnell did not 
allow English feeling to be outraged by such in- 
decencies as marked Tuesday night. But in their 
present temper the people of England are more likely 
to insist on ending these scandals by getting rid of 
the Irish members than by giving them Home Rule. 
Anger the English people too much and constitu- 
tional technicalities will not stand in their way. 
Certainly the whole people cordially endorses Mr. 
Balfour’s severer measure, and most of them would 
have liked Lord Hugh Cecil to carry imprisonment as 
well. For ourselves we do not believe that the Irish 
members, even Tuesday’s performers, are as bad as 
they appear; but the average Englishman believes 
them to be worse. We want the Nationalists to render 
themselves at least foss7b/e, for a House of Commons 
unimpeachably and unrelievedly ‘‘ Anglo-Saxon” would 
be even duller than it is. 


THE ARMY ESTIMATES. 


“Tae figures of the Army Estimates seem to have 

appalled some of the newspapers by their vast- 
ness. We are not appalled although we may own to 
a sense of disappointment and dissatisfaction. The 
estimated total for the incoming year is £87,915,000, 
and that is a colossal sum, but we are engaged in one 
of the greatest struggles of the last 100 years, and 
£ 58,230,000 is on account of the South African cam- 
paign. Part of that sum may be recouped from South 
African sources, and ultimately the expenditure may 
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well prove to be justified by results. In any case we 
were fighting this time last year for our very existence 
as a Great Power, and the cost must cheerfully be 
faced as inevitable. Still the normal peace Estimates 
now come to about £27,000,000, as against about 
£24,000,000 in 1899-1900. We naturally turn in- 
quisitively to seek what we are to have in exchange. 

It is satisfactory that England and not India is for 
the future to pay for the garrison of Aden as well as for 
the transport of troops to and from our Indian Empire. 
We are to have garrison reserve battalions from men 
raised by the Royal Reserve of last year. Here we 
have an innovation, and possibly a wise one, if it is to 
foreshadow an elastic system of service for the soldier. 
In a volunteer army you must provide for all tastes, 
and spread your net to catch all sorts of birds, 
It may suit one man to soldier with the colours 
for two or three years, another may prefer to stay 
on for seven, a third may prolong his term for 
as long as he is physically fit. We must study the 
public taste and alter our conditions accordingly. 
What however we must not forget is that statistics 
will show that there are only a certain number of men 
who will in the ordinary course enlist, that the average 
for a given number of years will not greatly vary, and 
that if we have more men with the colours or in 
garrisons we have fewer in that portion of the civilian 
population which constitutes the reserve. To take 
men from one category and place them in another 
does not increase your fighting force any more than 
it adds to your capital to change your money from one 
pocket to another. 

Then we are to have a Militia reserve of 50,000 men 
the value of which will depend on the extent to which the 
interests of the Militia may have been considered in its 
creation. Without details before us we can express no 
confident opinion. Higher pay and additional bounties 
are however to be voted for the Militia, and we may 
therefore hope that the efficiency of this most essential 
portion of our national defences is to be enhanced. 
With the new reserve we shall have in future a Militia 
of 180,000 men. Such a force really efficient, with a 
reserve which would exist only for its own support and 
sustenance and not to be utilised for the regular 
battalions, would be a valuable asset. In the absence 
of further information we can only trust that the 
provision of officers for this force has not been 
overlooked, and that the inducements offered will 
be sufficient to attract recruits. The Yeomanry 
also is to have increased pay, its numbers are to 
be added to and its training to be such as to 
render its members efficient soldiers. Here again 
we must pause for more details, before we indulge in 
any congratulation or satisfaction. Speaking with 
the fullest sense of responsibility, and cordially admit- 
ting the great services which the Imperial Yeomanry has 
rendered and is rendering us in South Africa, we must 
yet maintain that as cavalry, for service in England more 
especially, Yeomanry regiments are at present of very 
doubtful value. The gaudy trappings of an hussar, 
egret plumes and flying jackets, are attractive to 
officers, and furnish an excellent costume for a fancy 
dress ball, or give confidence to the mover of the 
Address. But shock tactics and dangling sabres, 
whatever value their admirers may claim for them in 
the fenceless fields of the Continent, would be abso- 
lutely out of place amid the hedgerows and hop-fields, 
wire fences, and market gardens of our island. If our 
Yeomanry is to justify the expense of its existence it 
must become a force of mounted infantry, dressed, and 
equipped, and trained to fight on foot. A mounted in- 
fantry man can scout and carry messages ‘as well as a 
cavalry trooper, while he can work on foot and shoot 
infinitely better, and England, where the Yeomanry 
may one day have to show its worth, is a country 
eminently adapted for infantry but not for cavalry work. 
But cavalry uniforms attract recruits, Yeomanry officers 
are largely drawn from ex-cavalry men, and the change 
we foreshadow will be unpopular, and may mean a 
difficulty in finding food for powder. Until therefore 
we know more we are content to show that attainment 
of efficiency may be a less simple matter than voting 
money to provide it. 

Our Volunteer forces are likewise to be reinforced by 
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an addition of 110,000 men. The increased numbers, 
with increased efficiency, which we are of course also 
promised, may be forthcoming, although we may with- 
out cynicism point out that a Volunteer joins a corps 
to combine amusement with instruction. He gets 
a pleasant outing every now and then with a pleasant 
set of companions, and he manages to obtain it at pre- 
sent by fitting in with his social or business engage- 
ments some sixty attendances of one hour each spread 
over a period of two years. You can make a very 
good soldier for any arm of the service in two years 
(despite what has been asserted to the contrary}, if you 
have the whole time and attention of the man at your 
disposal. The Germans do it. But the training of a 
German soldier during his two years with the colours 
is most drastic and exacting. He works for ten or 
twelve hours a day and is forced through the same sort 
of physical preparation that an athlete has to undergo. 
At the end of two years he is to one of our Volunteers 
what a professional is to an amateur. But the com- 
parison is not complete. He is led by highly trained 
officers, more scientific, more deeply versed in a know- 
ledge of their profession than are those who command 
our regulars. However far individual zeal, intelligence, 
courage, or loyalty may go to redress the inferiority of 
our Volunteer’s military training, it will be absolutely 
impossible under the present system to counterbalance 
his hopeless disadvantages due to bad leadership. 
Our Volunteers are at present merely ‘‘men with 
muskets.” Under such conditions whether there are 
to be a hundred thousand more or less of them will 
make but little difference to our national security. The 
real need of the Volunteers is officers. Until some 
arrangements are devised to provide them with officers, 
we need expect little more efficiency, however many 
names may be added to the muster rolls of a congeries 
of individuals. 

In saying so much we by no means desire to depre- 
ciate the value of the Volunteers or deride their most 
disinterested efforts to take their place in the defence 
of the Empire. We admire the spirit which animates 
those efforts and we should wish to draw public atten- 
tion to the good work which is now being done by the 
Volunteer companies in South Africa. The C.I.V., the 
Imperial Yeomanry, and the various Colonial corps 
have each a separate entity, receive their especial credit, 
and have their deeds recorded expressly for their own 
separate benefit and glorification. It is not so with the 
ordinary Volunteer companies. Merged in the regular 
battalions to which they are attached, they have no 
distinctive ray of story to gild their record. Their 
good work often goes to the credit of the Regulars, 
it is unobtrusive, and occasionally unacknowledged. 
None the less ungrudgingly is it given, and genially 
with a sense of esprit de corps and patriotism which is 
beyond praise. On many a lonely kopje, on many a 
dull post on the line of communication the Volunteer 
companies as amateurs are now sharing and have 
shared for well nigh a twelvemonth the weariness of a 
protracted war with their brethren who as professionals 
were prepared for active service abroad when they 
‘*took the shilling.” Let there be more such men by 
all means ; but legislate for officers too. 

Our uneasiness at the Army Estimates is due to the 
ultimate demand for more men, commissioned or other- 
wise, which increased responsibilities call for. So far 
we have spoken only of the auxiliary forces, but our 
anxiety is even more for the Regulars. The estimates 
say nothing of an increased wage for the soldier, nor 
of any suggested attractions to the colours. We are 
for the future to have a regular army of 220,000 men. 
Ten years ago it numbered but 153,000. Ten years 
ago the recruiting problem was unsolved, will it be 
any easier of solution in the future? Our field 
artillery was below its strength before the war, and to 
attract men to our batteries baffled all the in- 
genuity of our recruiting officers. Since then we 
have almost doubled our strength in field artillery, 
or rather we have done so on paper. We have 
still to find men to work the guns of the batteries 
labelled with three figures which have been tacked on 
to the eighties of two years ago. When the war is 
over the reserve men will seek their homes, and who 


will take their place? The same problem faces us in . 
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the case of the cavalry and infantry. There are 
battalions in South Africa of whom fully three-fourths 
belong to the Reserve. When their places are 
filled up, and the annual drain to the Reserve has 
to be supplied, woeful indeed will be the faces of the 
men with ribbons in their caps. It is on thoughts such 
as these that we cannot help dwelling with some mis- 
giving, and when we survey the ambitious menu put 
before us we wonder how it is all to be cooked without 
a new kitchen range. 


INTEREST IN MURDER. 


T the end of last week three persons, one of them a 
woman, were being tried severally at that in- 
sanitary Court of the Old Bailey on charges of murder. 
Two of them, the man Bennett, and the man Parker, 
now lie under sentence of death: the woman Eddington 
was acquitted of the capital charge on the ground that 
she had intended, not the murder of the man whom she 
killed but her own death in his presence, as a despairing 
protest of her disregarded claims on him as her former 
lover. The Yarmouth murder overshadowed the others 
in interest owing to its complexity ; though in fact it 
was intrinsically as difficult to decide in the woman’s 
case that her discardment led her to contemplate the 
killing of her lover, as to prove that his hatred of his 
wife and his illicit love for Miss Meadows had moved 
Bennett to devise the plot which had its dénofiment on 
the Yarmouth Beach. The interest in the latter case 
lay in the variety of its details: the very simplicity of 
the Hampstead case baffled speculation by leaving the 
mind as it were in a vacuum for want of materials. 
The simplicity of the train murder was of a 
different kind. Mystery there was, as there is in 
most cases of murder: the pschyological mystery 
that one human being should be moved by any 
motive in an ordinary commonplace life to slay a fellow 
human being. The mystery of the railway case, 
insanity being excluded, is even deeper than that of the 
others. We all understand that the passions of love, 
jealousy, hatred or revenge may be carried so far as to 
make murder intelligible as the next step. They are 
so intelligible as motives that they are the basis of 
great tragedy, though they are no proof of the strength 
of the natures that can be moved so powerfully by them, 
but rather of essential weakness, of morbid egoism, 
and irrational views of the true proportions of things. 
On analysis the Macbeths the Richards and _ the 
Brutuses, the heroes of ambition and false patriotism, 
are poor creatures terrified into hallucinations, horror 
and despair by the revelation that under whatever guise 
murder is perpetrated, the outrage on human nature is 
followed by consequences reducing to utter inadequacy 
all possible motives. This gives us the literary treat- 
ment of murder. The great murderers of tragedy are 
philosophers and psychologists under pressure of the 
Nemesis. The murderers of melodrama belong to 
the Old Bailey: the concealment, the plot, the 
means, the discovery, the ordinary material of the 
detective story, are the main source of interest. 

One of the most interesting of moot points in connexion 
with murder trials is whether there is any order of 
mind to which the possibility of murder in any con- 
ceivable circumstances could not occur. The story of 
the Oxford Don, who according to his own account 
‘with great presence of mind” hit his friend on the 
head with a boat-hook to save himself from drowning, 
may be referred to by way of illustration. But this 
dubious question is of less practical interest than that 
raised by the recent trials at the Old Bailey, whether 
there is not a class of minds unable to appreciate even 
the commonest distinctions of right, duty and moral 
responsibility. The doctors have a short description of 
this class of mind as the morally insane. The theory 
is a modern one but it is nonsense speaking of the fact 
as an outcome of modern civilisation as some people 
have been doing during the last few days. But since 
the theory was started there has been added to cases 
of murder another and different interest from that 
which they had in the days when they were ascribed to | 
the direct personal instigation of the devil. Whether - 
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the ‘“‘ morally insane” should be hanged is an addi- 
tional interesting question that seems rather to have 
been answered in the affirmative ; and this may perhaps 
account for Mr. Marshall Hall not relying on his client’s 
character as liar, forger, and incendiary, as a ground of 
defence. Probably the main ground of the interest felt in 
trials for murder is the intense personal concern every 
man feels in his own safety. We are moved to the depths 
of our instincts of self-preservation when we find that 
murder may spring out of the closest relationship, or 
out of the merest casual physical proximity. It may be 
that if capital punishment were abolished, there would 
for this reason be little less interest in murder trials. 
Yet the interest might not be so great for there is now 
a gruesome and thrilling element in the feelings of the 
spectator when he reflects that the danger of an 
innocent man being hanged (a final and irreparable 
punishment) is a danger to which he himself is exposed 
through human error. If he does not in fact think 
that the prisoner’s life is as valuable as his own, he is 
bound to assign it the same conventional value ; and he 
almost feels as if he were running the same risk of 
death until the prisoner’s guilt is indubitably established. 
With the desperate clinging to life and the determina- 
tion to defend it to the last go down all the covers and 
concealments that people throw around themselves and 
their acts. That is an immense stimulant of interest. 
In Courvoisier’s case a gentleman concealed important 
evidence because its disclosure would have compromised 
a lady. If he had been the prisoner he would have 
been excused for producing it; and who would not say 
he was guilty of murder, if the prisoner had been 
hanged for want of it? We associate a trial for 
murder more closely with the last doom when ‘‘ the 
secrets of all hearts shall be opened” than with any 
other human proceedings. 

This immense stress of emotion accounts for some of 
the striking incidents of the Bennett trial. Legal pro- 
«eaure as long ago as Palmer’s case devised a method 
of counteracting local feeling by removing the trial to 
London. In Bennett’s case this has been proved to 
be an insufficient protection owing to the despicable 
action of the now well-known ‘‘ gutter press.” 
There is no excuse for stimulating interest in a 
trial for murder; it is only too easily roused to 
morbidity ; and the editors who earn dirty money 
by writing it up to that point should be sent to 
prison as corrupters of morals and obstructers of 
justice. It ought never to be possible for an advocate 
to found a plea for his client, as Mr. Marshall Hall did, 
an the misdoings of contemptible newspapers. The 
prejudice cannot be denied, yet it is not easily specified, 
and there may be a parade of advocacy which is a 
ghastly artificiality amidst the stern realities of a trial 
jor murder. Advocates may well desire to be spared 
from incurring this suspicion. The question of ad- 
wocacy is of unusual interest in trials for murder like 
the Bennett case. The balance of guilt or innocence, 
er rather of conviction or acquittal, may be turned 
according to the qualifications of the advocate. It 
is not the least of the elements of terror sur- 
rounding trials for murder that life or death may 
depend on the chance element of the greater or 
less amount of skill the respective advocates are 
zble to contribute to the keen game played between 
them. There have been cases where acquittal has 
been secured solely by advocacy above the common 
level: or where conviction has followed for the same 
reason : where as Palmer said of Sir Alexander Cock- 
burn’s management of his prosecution, ‘‘It was the 
riding that did it.”” We may be equally sure that un- 
skilful defences have sealed the fate of others. An 
uncertainty of this kind is a terrible variation on the 
customary uncertainty of life and death to which we 
usually so placidly assent. Is it too unimportant to 
mention that a trial such as Bennett's decides whether 
an advocate shall be reckoned amongst the masters of 
his profession, or be relegated to the secondary rank 
of the merely vigorous, emotional, and none too subtle 
craftsman? Members of the Bar were indebted to 
Mr. Marshall Hall for suggesting this distinction in the 
seferences he made to the consummate advocacy, un- 
mmpeachable in matter and manner, of an advocate like 
Sic Edward Clarke. 
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IRISH RAILWAY DEVELOPMENT. 
V.—TuHE WICKLOW AND WEXFORD. 


{= only remaining Irish line of sufficient size 

and importance to be dealt with is the Dublin 
Wicklow and Wexford. The company was oriyinally 
incorporated in 1846 as the Waterford Wexford 
Wicklow and Dublin, but the title was too extensive for 
the line and something shorter and more manageable 
was substituted for it in 1851. The first part of the 
railway ready for traffic was opened in 1854. The main 
line now extends from the Harcourt Street terminus in 
Dublin southward for a distance approximately equal 
to that between Euston and Coventry, through Bray to 
Wicklow, Ovoca, and Wexford. From Woodenbridge 
Junction a branch runs inland sixteen miles to Shillelagh, 
famous for its sticks; and from Macmine Junction 
another branch runs westward to  Ballywilliam, 
where connexion is made with the Great Southern 
and Western system. The Ballywilliam line was 
acquired by purchase in 1876, and eleven years later 
an extension was opened from a spot near that 
town to New Ross. The connecting link between 
New Ross and Waterford is still missing, but when it is 
in operation the company will be able to give a tolerable 
service from Dublin to a district in the south-west to 
which it has hitherto had no satisfactory access. Like 
the Brighton Railway with its separate approaches from 
Croydon to London Bridge and to Victoria, the Dublin 
Wicklow and Wexford has two distinct routes into 
Dublin from the south. Bray occupies a position cor- 
responding to that of Croydon, the main line running up 
inland from that point to Harcourt Street while the 
suburban loop keeps close to the coast and goes via 
Kingstown to Westland Row. The track on the latter 
section north of Kingstown, so familiar to travellers by 
the Holyhead mail-boats, is that of the Dublin and 
Kingstown, the oldest Irish railway, and is worked as 
part of the company’s system under a long lease from 
its original owners. Westland Row station itself is no 
longer a terminus. The year 1891 saw the opening of 
the City of Dublin Junction Railway, a short urban 
line of the utmost importance which connects to- 
gether all the railways running into Dubin, and 
this starts from Westland Row and is worked 
by the Wicklow Company in perpetuity. By means of 
this link the local trains coming from the direction of 
Kingstown are carried forward to Amiens Street where 
they pass on to the Great Northern system, and soa 
through suburban service becomes possible right round 
Dublin Bay from Bray to Howth. 

Although not so completely a local line as the 
Metropolitan District, which enjoys the unique distinc- 
tion of stopping all its trains at all stations, the 
Wexford Company is more dependent on short-distance 
traffic than any of the others previously described in 
these columns. There is no such thing as an express 
on the railway at all, and the longest distance run with- 
out a stop is the 125 miles from Harcourt Street to 
Bray which one train, and one train only, manages to 
cover in so short a time as twenty minutes. Such 
being the character of the line it would perhaps be 
unreasonable to expect to find on it any of the higher 
developments of passenger traffic. Sleeping cars of 
course there are not; they are not required. 

Nothing in the way of dining cars has yet made 
its appearance on the Wicklow line, though with 
the journey from terminus to terminus averaging 
nearly four hours in duration such an improvement 
would be very welcome. The great companies 
running into London in most cases find their sub- 
urban traffic already large enough tu tax their re- 
sources to the utmost and are continually being driven 
to lay out large sums in increasing their accommoda- 
tion to prevent its becoming altogether unmanage- 
able ; but in Ireland the position is very different, how 
different may be judged from a prominent advertise- 
ment of the Wicklow Company, similar in effect to one 
issued by other Irish lines, offering a free railway 
ticket to anyone who will build a new residential house 
within one mile of any station on the line from 
Dundrum to Wicklow inclusive, places which in the 
London district would correspond roughly to Clapham 
Junction and Guildford or to Finsbury Park and 
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Hitchin. The free ticket is available for seven years 
and is for first-class travelling if the annual value of 
the house is £40 or more, and for second-class if the 
value is anything between £25 and £40. 

British railways frequently run near enough to the 
coast to give their passengers attractive sea views ; 
and, to mention only a few instances, the Great 
Western at Dawlish, the North-Western at Penmaen- 
mawr, and the North-Eastern between Saltburn and 
Scarborough, are famous in this respect throughout 
the country. But none of them can compare with the 
Dublin Wicklow and Wexford. Starting from West- 
land Row the line reaches the sea front at Merrion and 
keeps close to the water as far as Kingstown. For the 
next two miles it passes mostly through a cutting, but 
at Dalkey it emerges again in the open and for the 
twenty-one miles on to Wicklow it is never more than 
a few yards, often only a few feet, from high-water 
mark; and no British railway, except perhaps the 
Jersey line from S. Helier round the bay to S. Aubin, 
can show so great a resemblance to the scenery of the 
Riviera as the Wicklow line in the neighbourhood of 
Killiney. So near in places does the railway run to the 
edge of the cliffs that the life of the engineers is by no 
means free from anxiety. In more than one case owing 
to encroachment by the sea the track has had to be 
shifted a little further inland, and travellers by train to- 
day in rounding Bray Head can still see the old tunnels 
and the remains of the old track for which the 
present line was substituted several years ago. 
The Dublin Wicklow and Wexford has a double road 
between Harcourt Street and Bray, between Westland 
Row and Killiney, and between Newcastle and Wicklow, 
some thirty miles in all; otherwise the line is entirely 
single, and the permanent way is lighter than that 
usually to be found in England. The company has 
arranged a number of combined tours in its district for 
the special benefit of week-end passengers, and by the 
acquisition of the large hotel adjoining the station at 
Bray it has lately entered on another branch of busi- 
ness, into which British railways generally seem to 
drift sooner or later. 

The company has no reason to be proud of its 


terminus at Harcourt Street. The traffic is so light’ 


thet it can be worked with the most primitive accom- 
modation without inconvenience, but the design of the 
station is worse even than that of Fenchurch Street, and 
if the number of trains should ever be much increased, 
great changes will be required to keep the line going at 
all. The coaching stock of this railway is not up to the 
English standard. The Great Northern of Ireland builds 
and paints its passenger vehicles so as to resemble pretty 
closely those of its English namesake; the Great 
Southern and Western have in use a large number of 
carriages very similar to the latest pattern put in 
service on the South-Eastern line before the Chatham 
amalgamation took place; and the carriages of the 
Dublin Wicklow and Wexford are in external appear- 
ance like the six-wheelers which until the introduction 
of bogie vehicles a few years ago were the standard 
type on the North-Eastern. Internally however, espe- 
cially in the third class, the fittings are not so comfort- 
able. Gaslighting is used, and there are one or two 
bogie coaches with lavatory accommodation for the 
higher classes; but the great bulk of the passenger 
stock is still on the whole very old-fashioned. The 
company possesses about sixty locomotives of which 
an unusually large proportion are tank-engines, em- 
ployed in working the Dublin suburban traffic. Many 
of the locomotives are somewhat antiquated in design, 
but some new goods-engines built partly at the com- 
pany’s own works at Dublin and partly in England 
have recently been put on the road, and there are also 
a few bogie passenger-engines of a handsome modern 
type such as finds favour on lines like the Cambrian or 
the Furness on this side of the Channel. 


THE AMUSEMENTS OF OLD LONDON.* 


IF we wish to understand the present we must study 
the past, when the amusements of old London 
will soon explain to us how it comes to pass that 


~* «The Amusements of Old London.” ‘By William B. Boulton. 
2 vols. London: Nimmo. 1901. 
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we still have Hooliganism in our midst, and that on 
certain occasions of public rejoicing a nasty spirit 
manifests itself which could well be spared. We are 
apt to overpraise the ‘‘ good old days,” the ‘‘ good old 
times ” and the dear old-fashioned people of yore and to 
run down our own generation as utterly and hopelessly 
vicious and degenerate, whereas, in reality, in point of 
refinement, kindliness to man and beast and general 
good behaviour it is far ahead of the age of powder 
and patches for all its grand manners and its airs 
and graces. In bygone times people in society 
were most elegant in speech and manners. They 
howed to the ground and curtsied to perfection and 
they Madamed and be-Sired each other to bewilder- 
ment, danced minuets with exquisite skill, and played 
upon the harpsichord, but all these accomplishments 
did not prevent their attending the most revolting 
exhibitions. 

Hockley-in-the-Hole, an establishment of great 
renown in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
situated in what was, until lately, Ray Street, Clerken- 
well, was a kind of theatre or arena which originated 
in Elizabeth’s time, and remained a favourite fashion- 
able resort with the beau and the gentleman of quality 
until late in the last century. In the arena, both bulls 
and bears were chained to a staple by a chain about 
fifteen feet in length, so that the defending animal had 
relative freedom of action over a circle of thirty feet, 
and was then worried by the forebears of our present 
bull-dogs ‘‘not without great risk,” as old Hentzner 
says, ‘‘ to the horns of the one and the teeth of the other.”’ 
Occasionally the bull’s horns were supplemented artifi- 
cially by the great horns of oxen fixed on the stumps of 
his own with pitch, tow and such like matters. If the 
bull knew his business he generally managed to get the 
dog in the hollow of these long horns and sometimes 
shot him into the boxes, twenty feet above the pit. 
Mr. Evelyn once saw one drop into a lady’s lap in the 
third tier, which must have proved very agreeable to 
the lady. Occasionally as many as ten dogs were let 
loose upon the bull, some three or four of them fixing 
their teeth into his throat at once, made him roar ina 
manner greatly appreciated by connoisseurs who ap- 
plauded to the echo. When the bull would not show 
fight he was urged to it with red-hot irons, a practice 
which remained in vogue almost to within living 
memory. Bear-baiting, which was rarer than bull- 
baiting, was carried out on much the same principle, 
but in this case there were ‘‘ variations and divertise- 
ments.” One of these was the not very intelligible joy 
of whipping a blind-folded bear, an amusement which 
required the skill of five or six men armed with whips 
which they exercised upon him without any mercy, the 
unfortunate beast snapping and tearing at all who were 
not active enough to get out of his way. Dog fights 
at Hockley were very frequent, sometimes as many as 
twenty being entered at once. Here is a specimen 
programme. It is dated 1716. ‘* At the request of 
several persons of quality on Monday the 11th of this 
instant June is one of the largest and most mischievous 
bears that ever was seen in England to be baited to 
death with every variety of bull and bear-baiting, as 
also a wild bull to be let loose in the game place with 
fire-works all over him. To begin exactly at three 
o’clock in the afternoon because the sport continues 
long.” Yet another. ‘* At the desire of several 
persons of quality a leopard twelve feet in length to be 
baited to death and gentlemen who choose to risk their 
dogs are allowed to assist. Also an African tiger on a 
stage four feet high to be baited to death by six bull 
and six bear dogs tor a Hundred Pounds.” In 1682 the 
Morocco Ambassador was indulged with the agreeable 
exhibition of ‘‘a horse who stood eighteen or nineteen: 
hands high, and was of uncommon strength, was 
to be baited to death by a number of hounds.” The 
poor beast killed some dozen of the dogs and was 
then let off but the dissatisfied audience had him 
fetched back, and a fresh lot of dogs was set upon him 
but without effect, so eventually he had to be dispatched 
with a sword. Mondays and Thursdays were the days 
set apart for these pretty exhibitions. On one occa- 
sion ‘‘a mad bull was dressed up with fireworks and lect 
loose in the game ag amongst the men in the ground, 
together.with a dog, also dressed in the same way and 
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another bear who had a cat tied to his tail.” We can 
imagine what ensued when the fireworks were fired 
and the exasperated bull roared and the cat scratched 
and the dog flew and the mob shouted and fell over 
each other in their attempt to escape from the infuriated 
animals. The play-bill on this occasion winds up with 
the following practical announcement. ‘‘ As the diver- 
sion will last long and the days grow short the sport 
will begin between 5 and 6 o'clock.” In addition to 
bull- and bear-baiting, dog-fights and the encasing of 
living animals in fireworks, our refined great-grand- 
parents were extremely fond of cockpits and prize- 
fights. Fortunately, at present, all that survives of 
these degrading exhibitions, which in their day were 
considered noble sports, are pigeon-shooting and the 
dear old bow-legged harmless bull-dogs who are now 
drawing-room pets and are generally considered 
paragons of good behaviour and gentleness notwith- 
standing their ferocious-looking jaws and _ their 
unpleasant family traditions. 

A population which could include such savage sports 
as these among their amusements thought very little 
of the torture chamber and found recreation in flocking 
to see men’s ears and noses cut off and witches burnt. 
The approaches to London in Queen Elizabeth’s time 
would suggest to us the vicinity of the capital of some 
ogress, the trees on the high road being often bowed 
to the ground with the weight of hanging men, while the 
gates of the city were always adorned with the heads of 
recently executed rebels and criminals or by the bloody 
quarters of such who had been put to death for their 
religious or political opinions. London Bridge and 
Temple Bar and other conspicuous places were treated 
in a like fashion and converted into a sort of human 
meat shows, where decaying heads grinned down out 
of iron masks on the rotting carcases of the quartered 
dead. No wonder the French Ambassador complained 
of the smell! It takes a long time to eradicate 
centuries of this sort of civilisation from the hearts 
and habits of the people and the wonder of it is 
that it has left so slight a trace behind. Imagine 
what a hubbub there would be if a dead man’s head 
were exposed in Trafalgar Square, or Mr. Hugh 
Moss added a bull-bait to the attraction of the Hippo- 
drome. All the same, I cannot see why bulls should 
be spared and lobsters sacrificed. Anybody who has 
ever assisted at the ceremony of the boiling of a dozen 
or so lobsters will not readily forget their dreadful dull 
scream of agony when the water reaches boiling point. 
Eels also, I am told, object to being skinned and fried 
alive! The day may come when humane people will 
realise that lobsters taste quite as good when they are 
black as when they are converted into what M. Jules 
Janin unwisely termed ‘‘ cardinals of the sea,” evidently 
ignoring the fact that these crustaceans only become 
red after being boiled alive. 

To turn to gayer subjects, our ancestors were very 
fond of al fresco entertainments and Mr. Boulton’s 
account of Vauxhall is most amusing. This particular 
garden, which many French writers believe to be still 
in existence, was after all only a primitive sort of Earl’s 
Court Exhibition, but, if we may believe Horace 
Walpole and other contemporaries, the behaviour of 
its frequenters was often of such a nature that we 
should not tolerate it for a single moment. Occasion- 
ally politicians and gentlemen of quality indulged in a 
regular row, chairs were overturned, ladies screamed 
and fainted, heads were broken, and the distracted 
manager, who did not like to order the arrest of his 
distinguished patrons, would rush to the front of 
the principal box crying, ‘‘ Gentlemen, order, order, 
gentlemen!’ In a certain sense, however, Vauxhall 
seems to have been very well managed. Mr. Tyers, 
who organised the show and kept it going for over 
half a century, was distinctly ‘“‘a man of parts,” to use 
the phraseology of his owntime. The gardens were well 
laid out with stately avenues of elms and ornamented 
with triumphal arches, marble statues, and one of Milton 
‘tin lead.” There'were caves and grottoes, fountains and 
lakes, and at night as many as twenty thousand 
coloured lamps illuminated the scene. Then there 
were temples and pavilions, rotundas and music-rooms, 
colonnades for wet weather, and supper boxes where 
generations of Londoners ate the noted Vauxhall 
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chicken and ham. There were fields for cricket play- 
ing, little theatres where comedies were acted and a 
gilded stage like a huge canary cage, from the 
lattice window of which the greatest singers of the 
age warbled ballads and trilled bravuras. In these 
circumstances it is not surprising that during the 
summer months all London paid its shilling and enjoyed 
the fresh air and all the delights provided for it. On the 
night of 23 June, 1750, my Lady Caroline Petersham 
had a party in a booth at Vauxhall which included Mr. 
Horace Walpole, his brother Lord Orford, the Duke 
of Kingstone, Lord March, a pretty Miss Beauclerc, 
‘*a very foolish Miss Sparre, little Miss Ash and Mr. 
Whitehead,” my Lord Granby of Minden fame and 
a few minor lights of the society of the day. The 
ladies, Horace says, ‘‘ were as handsome as crimson 
could make them, having just finished their last layer 
of red.” The company helped Lady Caroline to mince 
seven chickens into a dish which her ladyship stewed 
over a lamp with three pats of butter and a flacon 
of water. Betty, the pretty fruit girl from S. James’s 
Street, brought in hampers of strawberries, and thus 
the aristocratic company was provided with supper, 
talked loud and laughed louder, so that the booth was 
presently surrounded by a mob of commoners, ‘‘to 
admire and criticise their betters at the top of their 
voices.” The party did not break up till three o’clock 
in the morning. We do things better at Prince’s or 
the Savoy. We don’t squabble and fling the cham- 
pagne bottles at each other's heads or talk so loud as 
to attract a ‘‘mob.” Unfortunately generous amateurs 
and professional singers do not volunteer to sing 
ballads and madrigals from the boxes to oblige the 
company, and all the applause in the world would not 
induce Melba or Patti to ‘‘favour” a promiscuous 
gathering with a song, as often happened at Vauxhall 
when some great singer, amateur or professional, was 
recognised by the mob and literally compelled to sing. 
In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries Venice 
set the fashion in all matters of amusement and was a 
sort of combination of our Monte Carlo and Paris. 
Throughout the eighteenth century the Venetians were 
seized with a perfect mania for masquerading and 
gambling. Paris and London followed suit, and the 
two most popular amusements, both public and private, 
were masquerades and gambling saloons. People not 
only wore their masks or visors at balls but in the Mall 
and the Parks and the theatres. At length matters got 
to such a pass that when a police raid was made on a 
certain loose dancing place in Soho and an order was 
given for everyone to unmask, what was the amaze- 
ment of the police to find that at least a third of the 
company consisted of ladies and gentlemen of the 
highest aristocracy, some of whom had even brought 
their daughters to an entertainment which, to use the 
words of a contemporary, was ‘‘a disgrace for a 
female even of the lowest class to attend.” We are all 
crying out in this year of grace 1901 at the suggestive- 
ness, not to say the immorality of certain popular plays, 
but they are refinement and decency itself to those which 
Georgian society flocked to behold and whose indecency 
was unrelieved by wit. At the opera, which was 
patronised by the aristocracy alone, the singers were 
often admirable and the scenery superb, but the great 
ladies, who formed the committee, boycotted one half 
of the young men of the town in favour of their own 
particular friends. The beautiful Duchess of Devon- 
shire and her sister Lady Duncannon struck all the 
guards off the list but a single dozen. Nobody paid 
any attention to the singing and one night Storace 
being exasperated at the hubbub loudly proclaimed her 
disgust and refused to proceed with her part. At the 
theatres, the quality sat on the stage and frequently 
crowded out the actors. In a word London amused 
itself rowdily in the ‘‘ good old times” and society was 
just as scandalous then as now, only more so. For 
proof whereof read Mr. Boulton’s delightful volumes, 
as charmingly written and as judiciously selected a 
work, as we have come across in a long while. The 
hand-painted illustrations are a treat in themselves, but 
the binding leaves*much to be desired. Such a book 
should have appeared in an eighteenth-century binding 
and not in a crude blue and green cloth arrangement 
which sets one’s teeth on edge. RicHarp DAVEy. 
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SILVER WORK. 


we Hanap, Flagon, Tankard, Nef, Salt and 

Muffineer ; Pyx, Chalice, Monstrance, Reliquary, 
Censer; Mitre, Crozier, Mace and Crown ;—these are 
some of the chief and lesser creatures of silver, resul- 
tants of the pressure of use and beauty, changing under 
the altered character or quantity of these pressures 
just as living creatures have changed under the call for 
efficiency and the individual's impulses of devotion or 
caprice. 

The Burlington Fine Arts Club exhibition of silver 
work is limited in space and hampered by conditions 
of loan; with unlimited space, field of choice, and 
freedom of arrangement the cruel destruction of treasure 
in the past would still leave great gaps in illustrating 
the life-history of any one of these creatures. In the 
case of only one of them is the thing attempted 
with any regularity; that is the series of spoons 
ranging from 1480 to 1697. A similar series in the 
South Kensington Museum carries on the story down 
to our own times. The contemplation of such a 
series drives one to a semi-Platonic theory of design, 
not, that is to say, that one perfect archetypal form of 
spoon is laid up in Heaven, but that at each considerable 
shift of the two wrestling forces for a new grip, there 
hovered before designers a perfect form in equilibrium 
for that moment, sometimes only hovered without being 
struck, sometimes was so exactly struck that a divine 
satisfaction descended upon the designers who had 
been hotly pressing to the goal, and over this per- 
fectly discovered form they could embroider ornament 
with happy, certain ease. At other periods the pack 
follows a false scent, art is elaborated on ‘‘ sports ” and 
freaks, not only the fine showy mammoths and deinosaurs 
that possess the earth in their own time, doomed to dis- 
appear, but ingenious, probable-looking forms not so 
securely chartered even as flying fish between wind and 
water. It is the sense for real resting places in the 
evolution of design, for those perfect shapes and the 
narrow limits within which they can be played upon 
that distinguishes the true designer from the originality 
in which, at every period, the second-rate flounder. 
At other periods, as in our own time, there has been 
an extravagant alteration in the balance of forces. In 
objects that are chiefly of use, use has become dictator, 
refusing an inch to beauty till the last demands of fana- 
tical convenience have been satisfied ; in objects whose use 
is more ceremonial or showy, use has abdicated, leaving 
them a prey to the pudding-making of fancy. The spoon, 
close-bound to use, illustrates the former case. The 
prevailing model in: the earlier series is that of which 
the ‘* Apostle ” spoons are one variation ; then the idea 
of the convenient smooth flat handle comes in and kills 
the older model. In this there are some transition 
forms, charming enough, the handle remaining light 
and thin. No one quite knows what to do with the end 
of it; the ‘‘pied-de-biche” is a favourite solution. 
Then another wave of convenience comes in and gives us 
the inevitable stereotyped spoon of our dinner-services. 
It is made solid enough not to bend easily ; its centre 
of gravity and its curves are well determined to make it 
serve in soup-lapping ; and as a crowning merit one 
spoon will pack inside another when they are cleared 
away. The shape is not ugly, neither is it noble, 
it is made of curves getting themselves out of 
harm’s way. A few variations, like rat’s 
tail, offer a feeble dying interest, but the com- 
monest treatment of the end, the pointed lobe of the 
turn over, is one of those devices which a designer, 
rather sick of the business, throws down as a solution, 
and no one is interested enough to challenge its banality. 
The other kind of silver of our time it is almost ‘a 
shame to speak of.” Who does not know the abomi- 
nable device of the granulated surface, as disgusting in 
Silver as in woodwork, and the sort of ornament it 
Shows up? It is more important to realise that our 
own time has no monopoly of vulgarity. If the richly 
Wrought objects collected here be examined carefully, 
it will be found that the general beauty of shape they 
Possess cannot often be set down to the credit of 
their immediate makers. Someone else invented that 
and doubtless applied to it, in examples destroyed, a 
delicately adjusted quantity and style of ornament. 
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The examples before us are, for the most part, the 
work of second-rate, second-hand minds, who cribbed 
as the commercial designer cribs to-day, without 
perfectly understanding what they took, and mixed the 
borrowings. We are frequently told that the medieval 
craftsman was his own designer. He was, in the 
sense that is true of the same order of mind now. 
When he was not strictly held to a model by one of the 
rare designers, he muddled incompatible forms to 
give ‘‘individual freshness” to his work, or slowly 
degraded the original idea. When we open our eyes 
and look at medieval work without superstition we find 
the artist, the duffer, and the more or less accomplished 
imitator at work in the proportions we might expect. 
Takeas an example the famous Whittlesea Mere incense- 
burner (L. 1). This belongs to a rather whimsical 
tradition of ecclesiastical design. Carried to a logical 
extreme the fashion would have required that the 
objects of furniture in a church should all be shaped 
like little churches, cups like towers with a roof for a 
lid, and so on. The German designers, with their 
natural bent for heresy, sometimes went further and 
made a cup represent a whole town with all its roofs, 
a splendidly complete double misunderstanding. But 
to return to the incense burner, which is late, fifteenth- 
century, work, my point is that its maker had no real 
interest in the architectural forms of windows, which 
fashion rather absurdly set him to imitate. His tracery 
is careless routine stuff, with all the beauty gone from 
it. Near this is one of the really beautiful things in the 
exhibition—an incense boat(L. 2) belonging, like the 
burner, to Ramsay Abbey. Here the proportion and 
character of the sparse ornament are beautifully 
adjusted to the charming shape. Other examples are 
the little saucer and mazer (H. 4 and 5) in Sir Samuel 
Montagu’s collection, the cup (M. 9) of rock crystal 
set in silver, and some other pieces uncatalogued. 

Among the more elaborate pieces that show co- 
herence of invention are the melon-cup (D. 8) with 
spiral stem, and the melon-shell (D. 19) that has been 
fashjoned into a fish with Jonah in his mouth and a 
small Triton on his back. The base is a little dis- 
appointing. There are whole races of silver things that 
keep a robust simplicity of form and plainness, little 
affected by variation of detail. Such are flagons, 
tankards, and even steeple-cups. The seventeenth- 
century caudle cups and porringers are another 
beautiful race. Salvers and basins are a bad lot, on the 
whole, confections of wormy-formed relief. When we 
come to silver tables, to objects like those from the 
Royal collection in one case and the plates en- 
graved after Aldegrever, we are dealing with objects 
too freakish and tasteless to be exhibited or examined 
with any profit. Nor is it easy to write about any of 
these things so as to make oneself clear without the 
aid of drawings. 

I called on the dealers in a recent article for an exhi- 
bition of Boudin’s work. Messrs. Boussod Valadon 
have gallantly responded by bringing five or six out of 
their stores and hanging them in their spring exhibition. 
One little piece gives some idea of the Boudin of late 
years, with its sunny patchwork of water, masts, and 
fleecy clouds, The earlier and more sombre harbour 
scene is a fine example of another kind, and there are 
two charming street sketches at Rouen. Jongkind’s 
snow scene illustrates that opening of the door to the 
study of aérial landscape tone of which Boudin speaks, 
the study that reached its crisis ‘‘chez la mére 
Toutain ” where these older men, Monet, and a number 
of other ‘‘impressionists” took up their summer 
quarters, and adventured with the colours of light. The 
Harpignies shows elegant drawing, clever dodging of 
the reality of the glittering tantalising olive tree, and 
truth to a certain rather ugly brightness of sea blue and 
blackish foliage in Riviera landscape. There is much 
else of French, (a Corot with a fine skyline but flicky 
foreground for one) of Dutch and like-minded English, 
and a few notes by Mr. Whistler. 

At Messrs. Carfax’s there are some paintings and 
drawings by Mr. Legros, including a brilliant time study 
of ahead. It is worth noting that an exhibition of this 
master’s works has recently been arranged at Wolver- 
hampton. Mr. L. W. Hodson and other collectors lent 
pictures, bronzes, etchings, and drawings and issued an 
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excellent catalogue. A movement of this sort in a 
provincial town is a hopeful sign of life. 

At Messrs. Gutekunsts’ are thirty etchings by Mr. 
Strang in illustration of Kipling’s tales. They are 
executed in the combination of etched line and aqua- 
tint shade used by Goya and the resemblance goes 
beyond technique into the design and macabre of the 
inspiration. Grisly situations like ‘‘ The Man Who 
would be King” and ‘‘ The Ride of Morrowby Jukes ” 
give excellent material for Mr. Strang’s art, but his 
imaginative mixture is not Mr. Kipling’s exactly; the 
opposition of cool, matter of fact English against 
creatures of the oriental abyss is missing. But there 
are fine graphic inventions, as of the elephants in more 
than one piece, and over all a mesmerised dream- 
stricken look. D. S. M. 


‘*MRS. EBBSMITH” AND THE BENSONIANS. 


” = NOTORIOUS MRS. EBBSMITH,” now re- 

vived at the Royalty Theatre, belongs to that 
period when Mr. Pinero was respectfully begging to 
call your attention to his latest assortment of Spring 
Problemings (Scandinavian Gents’ own materials made 
up. West End style and fit guaranteed). And the 
average critic, as he tries the suit on again, before the 
mirror of Time, and tugs at it and pats it and wags his 
legs in it, is protesting loudly that it looks as high- 
class as ever. Quite sincere though his protestation 
may be, I cannot echo it. The garment seems to show 
its age pretty clearly. It is of the fashion set six years 
ago. It is not threadbare, certainly. There is plenty 
of ‘‘wear” in it. It need not be given away yet. But 
it would need a good many alterations before one could 
look smart in it. In other words, the play is still an 
exciting, almost an absorbing, story; but on no one 
save the average critic could it possibly impose as being 
what it pretends to be: a solemn and wide-eyed con- 
sideration of life. Its two essential characters are not 
normal types; they are remarkably abnormal. They are 
not mere puppets, however. On the contrary, they are 
realised in a very intense manner ; and their behaviour, in 
circumstances which are (except when the author fakes 
them for theatrical effect) quite credible, is (except when 
the author fakes it for theatrical effect) quite credible. 
But they are both abnormal, decentralised ; whereas it is 
only from the study and projection of normal, central 
types that any philosophic expression of life can be made. 
That the irregular union of Mrs. Ebbsmith with Lucas 
Cleeve was a failure is no evidence at all that such 
unions must fail. The two characters happen to be utterly 
antagonistic to each other, and there’s an end of it. That 
Lucas Cleeve was impatient of Mrs. Ebbsmith’s theories 
is no evidence at all that a woman cannot be at once the 
darling and the intellectual companion of a man ; for Mr. 
Pinero has deprived Lucas of any inkling that there might 
be a possible compromise between the two separate 
states. That Mrs. Ebbsmith pulls a Bible out ofa 
stove does not prove that a woman cannot without the 
consolation of religion stand upright in the conflict of 
her emotions. If she had been, like many women, 
brought up in some kind of religious creed which circum- 
stances had led her to reject and despise, then her action 
might have had some significance. As she was educated 
in unbelief, the suggestion that she would have (1) treated 
the Bible as the cause of her misery, (2) rescued it as 
her salvation, is a mere theatrical excrescence. So far 
from having any general significance, it is palpably un- 
true to her own particular self. It is an exciting inci- 
dent, I admit readily. And, of course, it makes an 
effective appeal to the religious consciences of such 
playgoers as don’t think. But any meaning that it has 
is nonsense, and I suggest to Mr. Pinero that he might 
have been as exciting and as ‘‘ edifying” without so 
utterly disorganising his presentment of character if 
he had made Mrs. Ebbsmith throw the Bible (as she 
has previously thrown a bouquet) into the canal, from 
which it might have been retrieved by a pet spaniel. 
The dog, wagging its tail and shaking the water off its 
back would have brought down the curtain quite as 
effectively, and not painfully, as does the lady, quivering 
ever her scorched hand. The last act of the play, 
again, is a crude appeal to the ‘‘ unco” but un- 
seflective ‘‘ guid.” rs. Ebbsmith, had her maker 
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dared to let her act for herself, would never have 
accepted the offer of that ‘‘retreat” to the Ketherick 
parsonage. The offer might have touched her; but 
the idea of accompaniment by the clergyman and his 
sister would have sent her off at a very sharp tangent. 
Again, being a woman of fine nature, she never would 
have consented, as Mr. Pinero makes her consent, to 
undertake the impossibly degrading position offered to 
her by the Cleeve family. Indeed, that such an offer 
would have been made seems to me hardly credible. 
During the third act, I suspected that Mr. Pinero had 
had it made in order that he might bring about the very 
effectively ironic scene when Cleeve imagines that 
Mrs. Ebbsmith has been won over to that which 
really, of course, she regards as a repellent impossi- 
bility. That she should, in the last act, agree to the 
proposal, merely because the legitimate Mrs. Cleeve 
shows signs of genuine emotion, is a development 
which must startle even the most gullible playgoer in 
London. However, I am ungracious in finding 
so many faults. I repeat that the play remains, as 
it always was, an exciting story. And, by reason 
of the admirably capable way in which it is con- 
structed, and of the general vividness of the two 
chief characters, one is quite willing to tolerate 
(though not to overlook) its sacrifices of truth to 
effect, and to forgive (though not to approve) its pre- 
tentious air of being somehow philosophic and 
Ibsenish. That Mr. Pinero is a born dramatist I never 
deny. It is because of what he is not (and fain would 
have appeared to be when he wrote ‘‘ Mrs. Ebbsmith”) 
that I cannot give myself the pleasure of joining that 
chorus in which those others, a little uneasily, are 
always acclaiming him ‘‘ our premier dramatist.” I can- 
not find a more signal proof of his technical genius than 
that this play, despite its continuous and _ tedious 
implication that he is what he isn’t, still retains in 
itself, after the lapse of six long years, a power of 
stimulation. Despite its inconsistencies, the part of 
Mrs. Ebbsmith is a fine one, and Mrs. Campbell invests 
it with all that quiet and haunting realism of which the 
secret is hers. Her glamour is as it has always been. 
Her art has become subtler, more potent. As Lucas 
Cleeve, Mr. Courtenay Thorpe, that most elastic actor, 
makes his usual success. 

Esthetically, there are many vulnerable points in the 
system upheld by the Benson company; nor is my 
rapier immaculate of its gore. As critic, I have partially 
condemned it. Yet do I, as man, revel in it without 
reservation. It is as cosy a thing as ever was invented. 
It is an unrivalled pander to what Daudet called 
Phabitude de lhabitude”—that inStinct shared by us 
all. To see over and over again, with brief intervals, 
the same mimes, on the same stage, is a true and 
cumulative pleasure. First sight of the Benson 
company is not, | admit, a ravishing experience. But 
I defy you to be not fascinated after the sixth or seventh 
time, and to be not more fascinated after the eighth 
than after the seventh. Settled in your seat, you 
glance at your programme, and are soothed by the 
familiar bead-roll, wondering how the mimes named 
in it will ‘‘be” to-night. For every one of them, 
as he or she comes on, hall-marked with his or 
her own face and port and voice, you have a smile of 
welcome. They have become as brothers and sisters 
to you, even as to one another. They touch not 
merely the instinct of familiarity, but even the 
family instinct. And the fact that you never see them 
twice in similar guise saves you from that sense of 
sameness which in an actual family often alloys affec- 
tion with boredom. The peculiar cosiness inherent in 
a stock-company cannot be diffused through a large 
theatre. Last year, when the Bensonians were figuring 
in the Lyceum Theatre, that subtle essence of theirs 
evaporated and was lost tous. Only a troup of giants 
could in that dim immensity have wafted the family 
effect. But the little house in Panton Street is quite 
another matter. It is so little as to be almost home- 
like. Mimes in it are no midgets: they are life-sized. 
We are all very near to them, and feel as though 
we could almost shake hands with them across 
the footlights or converse with them soffo voce 
from our seats. Thus cosiness reigns supreme. From 
an artistic, as well as from this merely personal, stand- 
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int, the removal of the Bensonian venue from the 
Lyceum to the Comedy is a welcome change. The 
cavernous stage of the Lyceum cannot be made a 
tolerable background except at great cost of time 
and money. Such cost the Bensonians cannot, by 
reason of their system, afford. Nor can they afford 
that cost which alone could make the stage of the 
Comedy a really good background. But such scenery 
as they have is enough to make the background 
passable: there is no distractive inadequacy. Also, 
the mimes’ performances can be appreciated. To fill 
a great theatre, great acting is needed. In an 
ordinary stock-company there can be no great acting: 
good-all-roundness—or, say, excellent-all-roundness— 
isthe pinnacle. At the Lyceum, therefore, the Bensonian 
acting was ineffective. But at the Comedy such good 
actors as Mr. Oscar Asche, Mr. Lyall Swete and Mr. 
George Weir produce the impression they deserve. 
If only Mr. Benson wou!d not persist in grafting the 
star-system on the stock-system-—two things utterly 
incompatible—his latest production, ‘‘As You Like 
It,” would be really admirable. Shakespeare wrote 
some leading parts which Mr. Benson can play very 
well. But Orlando is not one of them. Nor, em- 
phatically, is Rosalind a part for Mrs. Benson. 1! wish 
Mr. Benson would, in his very genuine devotion to 
Shakespeare’s memory, ask himself, whenever he is 
meditating a new production, ‘‘ If the poet were alive 
to-day, and I were asking him to dictate the cast, 
would he make me and my wife play the two leading 
parts? If not, which are the two parts he would 
assign to us?” If Mr. Benson would think out the 
answers to these questions, and act according to them, 
he would be doing no more than justice to the 
modesty and the high intelligence for which we all 
like him. In ‘‘As You Like It” he might well have 
appeared as Jaques. Yet am I glad he did not do so, 
inasmuch as I should not then have heard Mr. Swete’s 
extraordinarily skilful and touching treatment of the 
speech about the ‘‘sevenages.” From playing the Duke 
he would have been debarred by Mr. Asche’s obvious 
qualifications for the part. He might have fallen back 
on Touchstone, as who Mr. Weir is not good at all. 
Touchstone is a fantastic creature, needing imagina- 
tive interpretation. And Mr. Weir, whose solid and 
straightforward humour is very useful and delight- 
ful in such parts as Dromio, or Sir Toby Belch, 
or the First Gravedigger, is not an imaginative actor. 
Mr. Benson zs. He would have been a very good 
Touchstone. The qualities which he lacks—ardour, 
‘* go,” force, spontaneous self-expression, naturalness 
—are quite unnecessary for Touchstone. And without 
them poor Orlando is quite null. Max. 


CONCERNING ORGANS AND PIANOS. 


HE two musical instruments best known to the 
British public undoubtedly are the piano and the 
organ. The first is supposed to adorn every British 
home; the second mars most of our churches. The 
first might be described as the most abused instrument 
in the werld if it were not that the organ is still more 
frequently abused. With both I have been very familiar 
for many years; and I have noticed how they have 
curiously changed their proper positions. That is to 
say, the piano Is by its native rights a sort of maid of 
all work—a thing on which one can play anything from 
a Palestrina motet to a Wagner music-drama—while 
the organ is a noble solo instrument on which all 
attempts to fake orchestral effects are doomed to 
failure ; and yet the piano is set down constantly as 
a solo instrument at Queen’s Hall and S. James’s Hall 
and elsewhere, and concertos and sonatas are played 
upon it, while the organ is reserved for the purpose of 
accompanying amateur choirs that cannot keep in tune 
without it, and the music generally played on it is music 
originally intended for other instruments. I believe 
these facts are as they are because of an odd passion of 
the modern mind, the passion for seeing anyone or 
anything used for a purpose for which it is obvious 
énough that nature never intended him, her or it. 
People nowadays love to see an actress behave like a 
clockwork doll, dancing about the stage with painfully 
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jerky movements ; and they like almost as well as they 
like this to see marionettes imitating as they best can 
the movements of living men and women. They love 
to see ‘‘ contortionists,” they are overjoyed to see 
a man with difficulty do something with his toes 
that anyone can do quite easily with the fingers. 
And so, the piano being this useful maid of all 
work, they are pleased when it is converted into 
a solo instrument and perspiring artists endeavour 
more or less successfully to make it sound as 
though it had a right to exist out of a musician’s 
study ; and the organ being a splendid instrument with 
an individuality as distinct as that of che violin or ’cello, 
they are pleased when the oboe, the clarionet, the 
cuckoo, yea, and the cock and hen and the braying 
donkey are imitated on it. The results have proved 
disastrous. The piano has become a bloated, over- 
grown affair ; it has lost its ancient lovely tone and has 
become a nasty clanking cause of distress to all musical 
ears ; and the organ is fast becoming a mere “‘ kist o’”’ 
various kinds of more or less disagreeable ‘‘ whistles.” 
A modern concert grand is hardly to be distinguished 
from a battleship ; and a modern organ can hardly be 
distinguished from a concertina. 

This subject, which is one I rarely think about, so 
angry does it make me, has been brought before 
me during the past week by the advent of 2 
book on the organ and by the invitation of Messrs. 
Broadwood to inspect their exhibit of pianos at 
Pulteney Street. The book on the organ is by 
Mr. Thomas Elliston. It is published by Messrs. 
Weekes and Co., Hanover Street, W. I have 
no hesitation in describing it as a particularly worthless 
book ; but since it has run to a third edition, I suppose 
there is no better one: I mean no better one at a 
moderate price and kept within decent limits. It is 
time someone took the work in hand. Hiles’ little 
catechism is useful; but something more than that is 
wanted; and the want has never yet been supplied, 
within my knowledge. Mr. Elliston tells nothing that 
the merest beginner does not know; and he has an 
exasperating knack of telling it in the most obscure way 
possible. For instance let us take this- sentence : 
‘* Mixtures therefore should only be heard when they 
bear such a proportion of power to the prime tone as te 
follow out such representation.” Even when one has 
carefully studied the previous paragraph the meaning 
is too difficult to be grasped by anyone not completely 
acquainted with the subject to begin with. Here again 
is an instance of Mr. Elliston’s English. Speaking of 
the reeds he says: ‘‘If a note refuses to sound, or is 
‘gone off speech,’ it will sometimes speak by simply 
tapping the wire upwards,” &c. Far be it from me te 
deny that industrious notes may occasionally speak by 
‘‘tapping wires upwards ;” but Mr. Elliston does not 
express the sentiment in what is commonly regarded 
as English. Once more, what on earth is the meaning 
of this sentence—‘‘ The organ appears louder in 2 
building when empty than when filled with people: 
soft material, as wearing apparel, modifies the tone, 
and echo”? After reading it several times I confess 
to having arrived at some faint knowledge of its import ; 
but text-books surely should not be written with the 
view of bothering experts. It is curious that Mr. 
Elliston (and nearly everyone else for that matter) 
either has an aversion to telling the truth about the 
organ or refuses to recognise it. I have read through 
a long list of organ specifications which he gives and I 
am filled with wonderment. He passes with calm 
approval instruments which are ludicrous in the want 
of balance between their various parts. That an organ 
should have a complete Great, Swell, Choir &c. and no 
Pedal to speak of seems to him the most natural, 
inevitable thing in the world. He has not a word to 
say against what I call barnyard stops. I beg him 
before issuing a fourth edition of his book to read with 
the greatest care an able article by Mr. Thomas Casson 
in the number of ‘‘ The Chord” for last September. 
He will there find set forth the true and only principles 
on which a modern organ can be constructed. Having 
studied them carefully, he might rewrite his book and 
do something useful by hinting to the average organist 
that the instruments full of barnyard stops and without 
sufficient pedal stops which are being run up at present 
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in our churches are disgraceful monstrosities that will 
have to be pulled down as soon as the public is 
educated. 

The piano is not, and never can be, a completely 
satisfying instrument. It is a convenient thing to have 
in the house so long as there are no amateurs about to 
play it; it is handy in the concert-hall to accompany a 
singer; but as a solo instrument I am growing to 
object more and more strongly to it. It cannot sus- 
tain; the percussion wearies and ultimately hurts the 
ear; and it is an abominable sight. For years the 
makers have been building more and more huge instru- 
ments and it has grown more cumbrous and ungainly 
with each inch added to its length and breadth. The 
modern grand is the ugliest thing I know: it has no 
balance: it looks as though it must inevitably come 
to the ground within the next five minutes. Yet 
it is capable of being made tolerable. Mr. Dolmetsch, 
for instance, by going back to the old small wooden 
frame has produced several instruments which have not 
only a lovely and characteristic tone but are quite 
elegant in appearance. He has made one for Mr. Cecil 
Rhodes which can be seen next Friday and Sunday at 
85 Charlotte Street, Fitzroy Square. Messrs. Broad- 
wood, on the other hand, are making bigger pianos 
than ever, but are striving for balance of form, 
and by an ingenious arrangement of the stand and 
some alterations in the shape they are attaining 
it. They have just exhibited a number of their 
latest experiments, including the piano which won 
the Grand Prix at the Paris Exhibition. Many of them 
I heartily dislike, notably a square monster that looks 
more like a bed than a musical instrument; but 
many of them are, allowing for their immense size, 
wonderfully graceful. Of course all kinds of precious 
woods and so forth are used. The pianos that sound 
best are the new barless ones. If a big piano must be 
made, let it by all means be made on the barless 
principle. 

I have not space until next week to deal with Mr. 
Wood’s last concert and others. J. F. R. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
SOUTH AFRICAN IMMIGRATION. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REVIEW. 


Sir,—I beg to submit a few remarks on the subject 
of English emigration, with which I have had much to 
do as a member of Emigration Societies as well as by 
residence in various colonies. 

After studying the question from sundry sides, latterly 
by a second visit to South Africa during the present 
war, I have come to conclusions widely differing from 
those of yourself and A. T. F. 

To be as short as I can, I deal at once with a 
sentence of A. T. F. He ascribes the success of 
military settlement in Cape Colony (the British settle- 
ment of the Eastern Province, I presume he means) to 
selection of the best soils and use of native labour. 
I have long ago made the researches—he advises— into 
this and kindred cases. I do not think anyone can say 
that the average soil of the Eastern Province is at all 
superior—quite the contrary, and all conditions were 
forbidding at first ; and I doubt if native labour was as 
much employed then as now (I speak from memory). 
I should say that the soil about parallels that of the 
New England States, in which barren district the 
American citizen was once an efficient farmer, but is 
now no longer so. I plunge at once into contention 
with usual opinion, by stating that the Englishman (as 
well as the born American) is, in the main, one who 
has lost his farming or land-settling instincts. Half a 
century ago—and more—as at the time of the Eastern 
Province settlement—yeomen and tenant farmers, as 
well as those of the landlord class, were attached to 
landed pursuits by habit, taste, and pride : now it is all 
the other way. 

If we deal with still lower classes—for instance the 
soldier-class—in the case of S. Africa, we find ourselves 
in still worse plight. The native labour, essential there 
to the big proprietor, becomes the bane of small cultiva- 
tion by the white who becomes lazy and shiftless. 
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Nothing but Italian, Chinese, &c. labour can survive iy 
face of it, in market gardening, &c. 

The Briton is no small cultivator; not 5 per cent, 
have any capacity or inclination that way at all. It is, 
I think, a law of economic agriculture, that the lower 
race drives out the higher or at least the more specialised, 
Thus the small American farmer is rarely a scion of one 
of the old American families. A. T. F. pleads for the 
‘* cadet of our county families’’ as the most desirable 
immigrant for S. Africa. ‘‘ They have nothing at 
least to unlearn,” he says. Nothing of agriculture to 
unlearn, perhaps ; but they have all the tastes of civilised 
life and social leanings to shed off. Besides how is a 
settler to remain settled without women-folk ?—and 
who proposes to transplant our young ladies of like 
social standing? Let him tell that to the British 
matron or to the girl herself after she has tried it. 

A short study of like conditions in Canada, &c., 
would bring some apt suggestions. 

Except for farming as now practised by the Boer 
under wide ‘‘ extensive” conditions, irrigation is 
certainly needed in most parts of South Africa. But 
I doubt much if the rivers of South Africa lend them- 
selves suitably to the process. On the other hand 
I was told by officers of Royal Engineers that at least 
across one very arid stretch, there was no difficulty in 
getting water by field-pumps all the way. But before 
irrigation is planned it is needful to secure settlement. 
I do not think the British soldier is promising as I have 
hastily tried to show. Therefore perhaps it is hardly 
needful to discuss agricultural schools—to which 
A.T. F. alludes. After more than one visit to Denmark 
Sweden, &c., whose system he quotes, in order to study 
the subject, I have learnt that we require more than 
educational facilities to make us painstaking, scientific 
farmers like the Danes. 

I have met English farmers fairly settled and pros- 
perous in South Africa, and I think, indeed, that there 
are good openings for certain kinds of farming. But 
it is vain to argue from special instances, in which, as 
I could show, there are often special reasons for 
success. But on the whole, I suggest that most of 
those whom we might settle on the land—artificially— 
would gravitate to the towns, where also, as on the 
land, the unskilled white man is dogged by the bancful 
influences of native labour. 

Once a townsman always a townsman is a rule to 
which I cannot here sketch the exceptions ; and that 
our people have lost their rural instincts nothing more 
strongly proves than this war, in which, among us, 
the patient craft of the despised country yokel was 
conspicuously wanting, as well as that instinctive 
knowledge of animals, the want of which made our 
mounted infantry and our horse depots something to 
remember. 

I look upon all attempts to induce emigration and 
settlement as the worthiest kind of patriotism, but we 
shall reach no well-concerted plan if we begin by 
striking a false note, and that I submit, most writers 
have tended to do.— Yours faithfully, 

W. GopsAL, 
Capt. Railway Pioneers Regiment. 


THE ALTERED POSITION OF CHURCH- 
WARDENS. 
To the Editor of the SaturDAY REVIEW. 


30 January, rgor. 
Sir,—Is it not time that some alteration in the law 
with regard to the election of churchwardens were made 
by Statute? I am led to ask this question, through 
your columns, after reading the common-sense remark 
made in your ‘‘ Notes of the Week,” 26 January, p. 99, 
in commenting upon the case of Reg. v. Sowter, recently 
decided in the Court of Appeal, that it is—‘‘ absurd that 
matters relating to churchwardens’ elections can only 

be dealt with by the cumbrous process of mandamus.” 
The chief legal reason for this method of procedure is 
that churchwardens were, at one time, in part, temporal 
officers. In their origin they were ecclesiastical officers 
solely. In process of time, however, chiefly under the 
Acts relating to the administration of the poor laws, 
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and charities, many civil rights and duties were con- 
ferred upon them which naturally subjected them to the 
overlooking of the Civil Courts. 

Since, however, the coming into operation of the 
Local Government Act, 1894, the civil and temporal 
rights and duties have practically been entirely taken 
away from churchwardens—I believe this is absolutely 
the case in all rural parishes—so that they have become 
once more ecclesiastical officers solely. 

From the first—under the Canons—till the present 
time—under the Act 5 and 6 Will. IV. c. 62, sect. g— 
the admission of these officers has always been by 
ecclesiastical officials. 

It seems reasonable, to say the least, if these facts 
are correct, that for the convenience of parson, church- 
warden and parishioners, a short Act of Parliament 
should now be sought for, prescribing the persons who 
may be elected, and the method of election; and 
conferring upon the ordinary, whose duty it may be to 
admit, discretion to decide in the case of disputed 
elections, subject if necessary to an appeal to the Court 
of Arches. 

In any such Act, it is to be hoped that the system of 
plural voting introduced with regard to elections in 
vestry by Sturges Bourne’s Act (58 Geo. III. c. 69), 
will be abolished, for its retention has now no justifica- 
tion—so far as the election of churchwardens is con- 
cerned—since they have no longer any duties connected 
with rating.—I am, &c. Lincoin’s Inn. 


STARLING SHOOTS. 
To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Hollingbourne, Kent. 


Sir,—It is but a few years ago that Queen Victoria 
brought her great influence to bear on public opinion 
and pigeon shooting was generally condemned. I 
would now call attention to a form of so-called sport, 
which, finding its patrons amongst other than the 
upper classes, bids fair to pass unnoticed, although it 
reproduces the worst features of pigeon shooting. I 
refer to that, practised all over the country districts at 
gatherings called ‘‘ Starling Shoots.” 

The humble starling is as sensitive to pain as the 
pigeon : will no one plead for him ? 

At these ‘‘ shoots,” the ‘‘gunners” are not usually 
persons skilled in the art of killing ‘‘ clean,” and the 
majority of these meetings are held at places where no 
particular arrangements exist to lessen the physical 
sufferings of the birds. I need not enlarge on the 
terrors the poor wild things must experience cooped 
up, unable to move, within sound of the guns, which 
renders them, when their turn comes, too dazed to 
afford a test of skill to the gunner. 

All this cruelty is perpetrated in the name of 
‘Sport :” in the name of ‘‘Sport” let me protest. 
The sole object of these meetings is to increase the 
takings of the publican and they are held out for a 
bait to attract those who would be much better 
otherwise employed than wasting their money and 
time, betting and drinking. If not on the count of 
cruelty to God’s creatures in the sordid interest of 
the liquor trade will no one speak up for the fair 
name of ‘‘Sport”? These gatherings serve no useful 
purpose and I would that a voice more influential than 
mine could be raised which might reach the ear of the 
seep lady who has so often proved herself the wild 

irds’ friend. The following advertisement will show 
to what an extent starling shooting is practised. It is 
but one of six, all to be found in one column of a single 
copy of a local paper :— 


‘‘Three last starling shoots of the season, will be 
held at the King’s Head, , on Thursday, Feb. 2st, 
March 1st and 8th. Thirty dozen birds each day.” 


Try to realise the aggregate number of birds 
throughout the country thus sacrificed to ‘‘ drink,” not 
‘* sport,” during a period of twelve months. The fact 
that every one of the meetings advertised is arranged 
for by the proprietor of an inn, gives ground for hope 
that steps can be taken to put a stop to this slaughter. 
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The magistrates might make use of their power and 
refuse after due warning the renewals of licences to 
publicans who organise these gatherings. The power- 
ful temperance societies might also be induced to turn 
their attention to this matter and bring their influence 
to bear, for the suppression of such assemblies must be 
to the advantage of the particular cause they have at 
heart. If you, Sir, will put in a word for the poor 
starling this letter will have served its purpose. 


I have the honour to be, 
Your obedient servant, 
ARTHUR H. WaALsH. 


THE DESTRUCTION OF WILD BIRDS. 
To the Editor of the SatrurpAy REvIEw. 
4 The Mansions, Earl’s Court, S.W. 


4 February, igor. 


Sir,—I have been watching with considerable interest 
the letters that have appeared during the past few weeks 
in the SATURDAY REviIEw on the subject of the unneces- 
sary slaughter of wild birds, and on noting the title of 
Mr. Kerr-Lawson’s letter last week, I fully anticipated 
at least some mention of the wholesale execution done 
at this time of year among the sweetest of all warblers, 
the lark tribe. 

The Cornish fisherman or the low-waged peasant 
no doubt is frequently at his wits’ end to know with 
what to keep the pot boiling, and deeply though one 
deplores the custom of angling for small birds in the 
manner Mr. Kerr-Lawson so graphically describes, the 
practice may to some extent be condoned, even while 
quite appreciating the efforts of those who strive 
to prevent it. But who shall pardon or find excuse 
for the detestable gourmand, whose gluttony has 
so far swamped his reverence for nature as_ to 
enable him to behold with gusto the festoons of 
poor, miserable little ‘‘ priests in gray apparel,” which 
adorn every poulterer’s shop in the town? Few emo- 
tions can parallel that raised by the trilling, carolling 
lark, soaring up towards, and losing himself in, blue 
distance ; the little ‘‘ bard ” immortalised by Shelley, by 
Wordsworth, and, no less beautifully, by Eric Mackay. 
To the most casual lover of nature—and all of us in these 
pseudo-scientific days adopt this pose in a greater or 
less degree—surely must these strings of pathetic little 
heads, wrenched asunder from their bodies by the 
ruthless hand for a mere couple of shillings a dozen, 
cry in accents of pitiful appeal. Is the titillation, I 
would fain ask, of man’s palate—I have it on good 
authority that it is the male taste that demands larks 
as food stuff—so much less worthy of condemnation 
than the aigret in the lady’s bonnet, than the sport of 
fishing for albatross at sea, or the furnishing of even 
‘fone paltry meal” to the hungry offspring of the 
sturdy Cornish fisherman ? 


I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
BEATRIX BULSTRODE. 


ANGLING FOR SONG-BIRDS. 
To the Editor of the SaTuRDAY REVIEW. 


Westow Vicarage, Kirkham Abbey, York, 
20 February, 1901. 


Sir,—May I be allowed to say how strongly I support 
Mr. Kerr-Lawson’s action in drawing attention to the 
practice of ‘‘ angling for song-birds ” ? ; 

That there should be anyone capable of defending 
such wanton cruelty leaves a bad taste in one’s mouth. 

It is distinctly the duty of all Christians to see that 
the killing of God’s creatures is carried out as painlessly 
as possible.—I am, Sir, yours obediently, 

F. LAWRENCE, 
Hon. Sec. Church Society for the Promotion 
of Kindness to Animals. 
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NOTES ON THE PRACTICE AND PROCEDURE Almanack,” the agricultural holdings of all sizes in 


OF THE IRISH LAND COURTS. 


To the Editor of the SaturpAy REVIEW. 
Inverness, 25 February, 1901. 


Sir,—From the time I had the honour of being a 
member of the Fry Commission of 1897 I have con- 
tinued to feel interested in the working of the Irish 
Land Laws, and always read with special interest the 
occasional suggestions for their improvement published 
in the SaturDAy REvIEw or other papers. 

Having, as a member of the Fry Commission, signed 
the Report without formal objection, I should not now 
be justified in expressing views differing from those it 
contained. I have no intention of doing so, but hope 
it will not be deemed discourteous to my former 
colleagues, or a breach of the rules of propriety, if I 
state shortly a few additional recommendations of a 
practical nature which I believe would be found 
beneficial in improving the ‘‘ practice and procedure” 
of the Irish Land Courts. 

The discussion of the whole Irish Land question 
would require space far beyond the limits of an 
ordinary letter, but several of the subjects brought 
prominently out in the evidence given before the Fry 
Commission, although not mentioned in the Report, 
appear worthy of consideration and might advisedly be 
kept in view when framing further measures of a 
remedial character. 

A reference to the Report will show that its recom- 
mendations are mainly confined to the improvement of 
legal and technical subjects, dealing very casually with 
questions of a practical nature, which, as an expert 
member, I was disposed to consider cf first importance ; 
believing, then and now, that unless some restriction is 
applied to the present unlimited power of appeal from 
the decisions of the sub-Commissioners, further legisla- 
tion with the hope of improving the existing ‘‘ prac- 
tice and procedure” of the Land Courts will prove 
illusory. 

I read carefully the Editor’s commentary on Mr. 
Johnston’s letter in the SaturDAy Review of 13 October 
last. While I donot agree with the Editor’s conclusion 
that the improvement of the Land Commission is hope- 
less, or that the practice and procedure of the Land Com- 
mission cannot be made as perfect as those of any other 
human institution, I believe that, although all the 
recommendations contained in the Report were put in 
operation, that happy result would not be realised. 

What strikes the mind of a lay inquirer is the 
enormous amount of legal machinery deemed necessary 
to settle questions of an ordinary commercial character, 
the only apparent effect of these continual appeals to 
the law being to occupy the time of the Commission in 
discussing subjects of no ulterior use in promoting 
justice. 

The evidence given before the Royal Commission 
showed that the Land Commission was occupied for 
more than half its time in hearing appeals against the 
decisions of its own officers in settlements by them of 
fair rents—with a result that in a large majority of the 
cases appealed the fair rents fixed by the sub-Com- 
missioners were confirmed by the superior Courts, and 
in the few cases where their decisions were varied the 
amount was quite inadequate to warrant the expensive 
litigation entailed by these appeals. 

In the case of appeals on questions of law, whereon 
the mind of a superior experienced judge could be 
brought to bear, such appeals might be justified, even 
if the amount involved were small; but more than 
go per cent. of appeals are on questions of fair rent, 
the settlement of which must in the end, as at the com- 
mencement, be decided on personal expert opinion and 
not on any written law, and if the Land Commission 
is to succeed in carrying out the work for which it 
was appointed it must to a considerable extent be 
relieved of the strain and loss of time occupied in 
hearing many thousands of frivolous and unnecessary 
appeals. 

In forming an estimate of the time occupied by the 
Land Courts in hearing appeals, the following figures 
will be found instructive. According to ‘‘ Thom’s 


Ireland number 486,865 made up as follows :— 


Holdings rented at £10 and under -» 271,690 
from £10 to £20 97,874 

» from £20 to £50 ooo, 

» from £50 to £100 

3, above£100 15,210 
486,865 


Of the above number, 300,000 fair rents had been 
fixed at the end of the first term of fifteen years, but of 
that number only 153,000 holdings had been inspected 
by the sub-Commissioners ; in the case of the remain- 
ing 147,000 the judicial rents had been fixed by mutual 
agreement subsequently confirmed by the Land Commis- 
sion. Of the 153,000 rents fixed by the sub-Commis- 
sioners, 38,000 or 25 per cent. had been appealed to the 
Land Commission, and with the advent of the second 
term the percentage of appeals had more than doubled 
as during the first year of the second term over 
13,000 had been added to the total number of appeals ; 
indeed, one representative land agent informed the 
Commission that he had practically appealed all the 
sub-Commissioners’ decisions for second term rents. 

If any large number of land agents adopted this 
course, not only would the work of the Land Commis- 
sion Courts be more than doubled and the labours of 
over fifty legal and lay assistant-Commissioners 
rendered absolutely valueless, but there is no machinery 
in existence capable of dealing with the increase of 
business thus thrown on the Courts of Appeal, and, 
unless the right to appeal is to some extent restricted, 
the work of the Land Commission must for ever remain 
in a hopelessly congested condition. 

In the case of all rents of £20 and under, the fair 
rents fixed by the sub-Commissioners should be made 
final and no appeal allowed. This would relieve the 
Land Commission of a large volume of irksome and 
profitless work without the slightest risk of injustice to 
either landlord or tenant. In fact, both would be 
materially benefited by being freed from a continual 
source of irritating and vexatious litigation which very 
rarely has its origin in a desire for justice. 

I am well aware that any attempt to restrict the 
right of appeal would be regarded with suspicion by the 
legal profession generally, and probably a drastic 
measure in the form indicated would be opposed by the 
legal representatives of both parties. Nevertheless, I 
am confident that—while other important remedies are 
also urgently required—no change in the ‘‘ practice and 
procedure ” of the Land Commission would prove half 
so efficacious in allaying the existing discontent, and 
unless some check is applied to the present unrestricted 
litigation every other remedy is doomed to failure. 

That such finality in fixing fair rents may be practised 
not only without injustice but with advantage to both 
landlords and tenants has been made patent by the 
working of the Crofter Act in Scotland. Under this 
Act the Commissioners have power to fix fair rents up 
to £30 without appeal. Questions occasionally arise 
as to their decisions on points of law which are subject 
to appeal, but Iam not aware of a single instance in 
which the rents fixed by them have been deemed unfair 
by either landlord or tenant, the result being that the 
excitement which accompanied the earlier investiga- 
tions of the Commissioners has completely died out. 

While a land purchase scheme with reasonable com- 
pensation to the landowners may be necessary to solve 
the difficulty inseparable from the prevailing system of 
dual ownership, the operation of such a scheme even if 
supported by compulsory powers must from its nature 
be extremely slow and would probably take from ten to 
twenty years to produce material results; meantime 
something ought to be done to stop or at least lessen 
the gross misuse of the appeal clauses in the present 
Land Acts. 

At a time when everyone connected with land finds it 
difficult to get ends to meet, it seems the height of 
folly for landowners and tenants to waste, or to be 
legally permitted to waste annually a round sum of 
Px 50,000 on worse than useless litigation. 

Yours faithfully, 


G. W. Gorpon. 
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REVIEWS. 
OXFORD ESSAYS. 


‘Studies in European Literature: being-the Taylorian 
Lectures, 1889-1899.” Oxford: at the {Clarendon 
Press. 1900. 7s. 6d. 

“HIS volume contains all the lectures {hitherto de- 
livered at the Taylor Institution on Foreign 
literature, including three given in French: one by 

Stephane Mallarmé, ‘‘ La Musique et les Lettres,” one 

by M. A. Morel-Fatio on ‘‘ L’Espagne du Don Quijote,” 

and one by M. Paul Bourget on Gustave Flaubert. 

The lectures given in English include Pater on Mérimée, 

Professor Dowden on ‘‘ Literary Criticism in France,” 

Mr. W. M. Rossetti on Leopardi, Mr. Horatio Brown 

on Paolo Sarpi, Professor Herford on ‘‘Goethe’s Italian 

Journey,” Mr. Henry Butler Clarke on ‘‘ The Spanish 

Rogue Story,” and Professor Ker on Boccaccio. Some 

of these have already been included in books: Pater’s 

Mérimée in the ‘‘ Miscellaneous Studies,” M. Bourget’s 

Flaubert in the ‘‘ Etudes et Portraits,” while Mallarmé’s 

“‘La Musique et les Lettres” forms a booklet by itself, 

and is also included in ‘‘ Divagations.” And just these 

essays are the most noticeable contents of the volume. 

As literature and as criticism alike, Pater’s Mérimée is 

by far the finest ; seems, indeed, to belong almost to 

another world. The choice of Mérimée was not, for 

Pater, an entirely happy one; he could not write at his 

best about such hard, dry, unimaginative intellectual 

qualities as those which went to the making of 

‘*Carmen” and of the Russian and Spanish histories. 

But, all the same, the value of the essay as a piece 

of minute, conscientious, unforgetting criticism can 

only be quite realised by those who have studied 

Mérimée, not only in his masterly short stories, but 

in his tedious chronicles, his scholarly, unilluminating 

researches in the architecture of the Middle Ages, 
his excursions into philology, his learned and freakish 
mystifigations. Nothing in so many-sided a work has 
been overlooked, and a logical place has been found for 

everything; nor has anything been forgotten in a 

scarcely less many-sided temperament. Compared 

with this infinitely patient analysis, the notes of 

M. Bourget on Flaubert are but random jottings, the 

development of two or three ideas, ‘‘ court et un peu 

technique,” as he himself calls his essay. M. 

Mallarmé’s speculations, on the other hand, subtle 

where they can be divined, as suggestive as those 

half-awake dreams in which a kind of unconscious 
knowledge seems to reward one’s mere passive atten- 
tion, have for the most part to be guessed at or taken 
on trust. It is instructive to turn from this tantalising 
chimera to the very sane and sober estimate of Lessing 
by Mr. Rolleston, an estimate not so much of Lessing 
as an artist or even as a critic, but rather of Lessing as 

a force in modern German literature, an influence upon 

modern European thought. ‘‘ He who reads ‘ Modern 

Painters,’ reads Lessing ; he who reads ‘Essays and 

Reviews,’ reads Lessing,” says Mr. Rolleston, proving 

his point. In Mr. W. M. Rossetti on Leopardi we 

have another contrast: a long, dull, inconclusive talk 
around and about a great writer, without insight in its 
criticism or significance in its biographical detail. Here 
is a specimen of the criticism: ‘‘ Neither do I beg the 
question whether the themes which he treated are 
always or to the full approvable; they are often the 
themes of a pessimist, and pessimism is a doctrine 

which many or most of us dissent from, and which a 

large number heartily disapprove.” In Mr. Herford 

and Mr. Ker we find a very different kind of criticism 
and a very different way of writing: Mr. Ker’s essay on 

Boccaccio is clearly thought out, concentrated, with a 

formal quality of its own, and Mr. Herford, more 

discursive, more limited to exposition and commentary, 
seems to extract for us all the savour of Goethe’s ex- 
periences of Italy, on that eventful journey which was 
his “‘ new birth” to Paganism, to nature, to art. Mr. 

Horatio Brown, who has made a prolonged study of 

Sarpi, has packed much of his learning into a brief 

study, full of facts to which his knowledge and enthu- 

siasm give life. Two essays on Spanish literature, 

M. Morel-Fatio’s on ‘‘ Don Quixote” and Mr. Butler 

Clarke’s on the ‘‘ Novela de Picaros,” open doors on a 
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whole, strange, little known world with which the- 
Spain of to-day has still so much in common. 
And, finally, Professor Dowden tells us very agree- 
ably of his likes and dislikes in modern French. 
criticism, writing with ample knowledge, and some- 
times only too ready a sympathy, of M. Scherer, 
M. Nisard, M. Brunetiére, not forgetting the late M. 
Hennequin, whose curious, impossible, instructive at- 
tempts to invent a new, scientific kind of criticism, the 
science of ‘‘ Esthopsychologie,” have not received all 
the attention they have deserved for at all events their 
originality, their strenuous logic, so implacable against 
human variation. The one critic to whom Mr. Dowden 
is not quite just is precisely the one critic in whom the 
spirit of analysis rose to a kind of genius, M. Taine. 
‘“‘The new dogmatism,” he calls M. Taine’s famous 
principle. Well, perhaps so; but is not a new dog- 
matism, held by so vivid an intellect, better than the 
old dogmatism of M. Brunetiére, which rests only on 
tradition, or the ‘‘soul’s wandering among masterpieces” 
of M. Anatole France, which means a delightful losing 


‘of oneself by the way, or the capricious liberty of M. 


Jules Lemaitre, which may be no more than the school- 
boy’s liberty to play truant ? 


THE HIGHER CRITICISM. 


“Lines of Defence of the Biblical Revelation.” By 
D. S. Margoliouth. London: Hodder and 


Stoughton. 1900. 6s. 

ROFESSOR MARGOLIOUTH has had a most 
distinguished academic career and enjoys a de- 
served reputation for great learning. His appear-. 
ance therefore as a public opponent of those theories of 
Biblical criticism which have become so widely preva- 
lent amongst Hebrew scholars is a matter of great 
interest, and any book which proceeds from him 
deserves the most careful attention. There is no mis- 
taking his point of view. He maintains the traditional 
opinions concerning the Old Testament without any 
misgivings. He even believes that Solomon wrote the 
Book of Wisdom and bases an argument concerning. 
the Pentateuch upon it. Of what nature are the argu- 
ments that he uses? In many cases of course these 
are of a technical character and cannot be controlled. 
except by Hebrew scholars, but some of his main con- 
tributions have been widely discussed by Hebrew 
scholars from every point of view, and the controversy. 
has reached a stage when a theologian may attempt to- 
form an opinion as to the result. Wedo not write now 
as Hebrew scholars; we have attempted to form a 
correct conclusion by comparing the arguments on 
either side. How do Professor Margoliouth’s argu- 
ment and method compare with those of his opponents ? 
We will begin with a statement in the last chapter. 
Professor Margoliouth concludes his work as follows : 
‘*To publish theories which are, to a great extent, at 
variance with received opinions, is only justifiable in an 
age which has found itself uncritical in the region to 
which these opinions belong. In differing about the 
date and analysis of Hebrew documents from a school 
which would be deceived for aday by the document towhich: 
reference has been made at the beginning of this chapter, 
and could spend a year in defending it, I do not seem to 
myself to be incurring any serious risk. And that risk 
is slightest when external evidence so far as it exists is 
in favour of the opinions advocated.” One might think 
on reading the words in italics that we have here a 
case where Professor Margoliouth has been proved 
to demonstration right and his critics wrong. His 
remarks can have no justification otherwise, for he is 
obviously arguing from the certain to the less certain. 
To justify the use of such arguments and to make us 
acquiesce in the use of them, he must have proved his 
point, not only to his own satisfaction, but to the satis- 
faction of the learned world. Asa matter of fact, so 
far as we can judge, Professor Margoliouth is almost 
if not completely alone among competent Hebrew 
scholars in not accepting the Hebrew fragment ot 

Ecclesiasticus—the document he is referring to. 
The whole story is an interesting one, and may be: 
found ably summarised in the ‘‘ Revue Biblique ” for 
1900, a Roman Catholic periodical which can have no 
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bias against orthodoxy. Some years ago Professor 
Margoliouth produced an academic essay distinguished 
by great ingenuity, in whith he attempted the recon- 
struction of the original Hebrew of the book of Eccle- 
siasticus from the existing versions. He satisfied him- 
self that the work was written in metre, and in Rabbini- 
cal Hebrew, and deduced from his reconstruction the 
conclusion that the books of the Old Testament being 
all written in Classical Hebrew must be very much older 
than critics had thought. His conclusions were taken 
up in some quarters, but the majority of competent 
critics admired his brilliancy rather than trusted his 
judgment. Since then a considerable number of frag- 
ments of the book of Ecclesiasticus in Hebrew have 
been discovered and published, and these are neither in 
Rabbinic Hebrew nor in metre. 

This did not as might be expected close the con- 
troversy. Professor Margoliouth proceeded with great 
ingenuity to prove that these documents were a retrans- 
lation into Hebrew, made during the Middle Ages from 
a Persian translation of the Greek and from the Syriac 
version. The theory strikes one as improbable, but we 
are quite willing to wait for the verdict of Hebrew 
scholars upon it. The majority of them have certainly 
nothing to lose, and if this be not the original Hebrew 
of Ecclesiasticus, the whole question of Old Testament 
criticism remains just where it was before. As a matter 
of fact so far as we are aware, hardly a single Hebrew 
scholar of eminence now sides with Professor Mar- 
goliouth. A long list might be given of those who one 
after another have appeared on the other side. It is 
even less satisfactory than that. A French savant, 
M. Israel Lévi, had become a partial adherent of Pro- 
fessor Margoliouth, but he himself has been compelled 
by the discovery of new fragments, which he has edited 
himself, to give up his adherence. The utmost that 
he admits is that there are still passages which 
it may be supposed represent retranslations made to fill 
up lacune. We may make every allowance for the 
devotion of Professor Margoliouth to his theory. We 
always respect anyone who goes on fighting to the 
bitter end. There is no doubt either of his cleverness 
or his learning. But can we trust his judgment when 
he makes the exceedingly dogmatic assertion quoted 
above, and demands that we should give up all con- 
fidence in the leading Hebraists of the day, because 
they differ from him on a point where he stands almost 
alone in the learned world? Professor Margoliouth 
may be right in his theory, but he is certainly not right 
in speaking in the manner in which he does. We begin 
to suspect that he is one of those whose language 
becomes stronger as his arguments become weaker, and 
we certainly lose our confidence in him by the large 
amount of violence of language in which he indulges. 

Let us take another argument. It is well known 
that there are constant appeals in the second part of 
Isaiah to the fulfilment of former prophecies (Is. xli. 23, 
xlii. 9, xliv. 7, xliii. 9, 10). Professor Margoliouth 
argues that the prophet must be appealing to previous 
prophecies of his own which have been fulfilled. 
‘*The author of chapters xl.-Ixvi is either a prophet, or 
a great rogue and impostor.” He was clearly referring 
to the prophecies in the first part which had been 
fulfilled. ‘‘ Either then we are to suppose that the 
‘second Isaiah’ had foretold events successfully, but 
that his predictions attracted so little attention as to be 
lost ; or we are to suppose that this profession of his 
is a piece of imposture; or, thirdly, there remains the 
old and traditional theory that the oracles on the 
fulfilment of which the ‘ second Isaiah’ bases his claim 
to credibility are the oracles of the first Isaiah.” ... . 
‘* Either then the first Isaiah wrote the book ascribed to 
the second, or the ‘second Isaiah’ wrote the book 
ascribed to the first; for the idea that the ‘ second 
Isaiah’ claimed falsely to have produced the oracles 
which were really by the first Isaiah may be excluded. 
Either the first Isaiah was gifted with astounding know- 
ledge of the future or a false prophet of the time of 
Cyrus forged a whole series of oracles, some of which 
corresponded well with past history, in order to attach 
to them an appendix of oracles referring to events in 
the then future. This latter supposition may be 
refuted when any serious writer maintains it.” 

We have given these extracts in order to exhibit 
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Professor Margoliouth’s style of argument. To anyone 
unacquainted with the subject the passage might seem 
quite convincing. But the dilemma is really more 
useful in concealing a bad argument than stating a 
good one. Let anyone turn to the passages quoted and 
read them. He will find that the writer never once 
appeals to prophecies of his own. Each one of these 
passages is introduced by the words ‘‘ Thus saith the 
Lord.” They are just as cogent if they refer to older 
prophecies delivered in past days by another prophet 
of Jehovah and since fulfilled. And if Professor 
Margoliouth had taken the trouble to read and 
understand the argument of those whom he was 
opposing, he could find for example in the book of 
Professor George Adam Smith these passages dis- 
cussed with great fulness. Isaiah it is maintained 
could not have used language like this, because the 
great bulk of his prophecy foretelling God’s judgment 
on Israel had not been fulfilled at his death. The 
‘*second Isaiah” can appeal to the fulfilment by the 
exile of all these prophecies delivered in the name of 
Jehovah, and demand that he as a prophet of Jehovah 
should be heard when he foretells the restoration. The 
exact value of Professor Adam Smith’s arguments may 
be open to discussion, but the cogency of Professor 
Margoliouth’s dilemmas is absolutely destroyed, and we 
can repose very little confidence in his arguments when 
we find that he has so incorrectly represented the words 
of the Old Testament, and absolutely ignored the 
arguments of those whom he professes to refute. 

Professor Margoliouth in fact can prove far too 
much. He has proved to his own satisfaction that the 
Book of Wisdom was the work of Solomon himself. 
Now there are many of us who feel a touch of in- 
credulity at some of the more advanced theories of 
Old Testament critics ; but for the late date assigned 
to the Book of Wisdom there are a series of arguments 
based on our conception of literary and theological 
development, which make us feel that the authorship 
by Solomon is impossible. We find that Professor 
Margoliouth proves its early date by just the same 
arguments and with just the same confidence that 
he proves the early date of the Pentateuch. The argu- 
ments are always ingenious and learned, but often 
singularly limited and petty. They depend upon 
assuming that only one explanation is possible of some 
slight literary change for which as a matter of fact 
many reasons might be given. There is never any 
sign of arguments being weighed or criticised. We 
balance these ingenious suggestions against the 
broad accumulative proof on the other side. We find 
in a case like the Book of Wisdom that the author has 
mistaken a paradox for a discovery. We begin to 
doubt whether his arguments are more valid in other 
cases. 

We much regret the crude character of much of 
Professor Margoliouth’s writing ; we regret even more 
that he should waste his time, learning, and abilities in 
the production of paradoxes however brilliant. He 
could do magnificent work if he would enly exercise 
wise judgment. His style has often great distinction. 


If he would only learn to give up devoting his energies © 


to proving things merely because they are thought to 
be indefensible ; if he would banish the literary vanity 
which makes him so anxious to startle the world, he 
might produce something of great utility. As it is he 
exhibits exactly the mental defects of the very German 
critics whom he so dislikes, and an absence of judgment 
in his use of arguments which can only be paralleled 
by the writings of Professor Cheyne. 

We regret also the tendency of the opponents of the 
higher criticism to catch at any straw however un- 
substantial. First came Professor Sayce; then Pro- 
fessor Hommel, now Professor Margoliouth. All these 
books exhibit great learning combined with the same 
absence of sound judgment as the most eccentric 
members of the critical school show. The excessive 
eagerness with which they are seized on and paraded 
before our eyes without judgment and without circum- 
spection brings the cause of divine truth into contempt. 
Ifa man wishes to be convinced he will take Professor 
Margoliouth’s arguments at his own valuation; but 
for ourselves we go away somewhat sadly from their 
study with the feeling that apologists are always the 
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same,unfair to their opponents and ready to brandish any 
weapon however poor in defending what they assert is 
truth. A defence of divine revelation which bids us 
give up all reasonable criticism for the sake of argu- 
ments which are clearly bad will make thoughtful 
readers doubt the reality of all divine revelation. 


ROYAL HISTORIC SOCIETY. 


**The Cely Papers: Correspondence, &c., of the Cely 
Family, Merchants of the Staple, 1475-88.” 
Edited by H. E. Malden. London : Longmans. 
1900. 

**Despatches and Correspondence of John 2nd Earl of 
Buckinghamshire, Ambassador to the Court of 
Catherine II. of Russia 1762-5.” Edited by 
Adelaide D’Arcy Collier. Vol. I. London : Long- 
mans. 1g00. 

She Cely Papers are composed of a correspondence 

between the members of a family engaged in the 
wool trade with Flanders. In a very learned and lucid 
introduction Mr. Malden explains the law of the 
eighteenth century affecting the English exports of 
wool—which it was the business of the merchants of 
the Staple to collect in England, transmit to Calais and 
there sell to foreign buyers at prices and on conditions 
minutely regulated. 

The buyers were mostly Flemings, with whom 
treaties of commerce existed, and the Duke of 
Burgundy was the sovereign interested. The value of 
Calais, the possession of which was perhaps the source 
of the export trade which afterwards developed despite 
Flemish protest into the now enormous cloth trade of 
Great Britain, the intercourse with Flanders a century 
before the Reformation, the true meaning of diplomatic 
action in Burgundy, all receive a great increase of light 
from this admirable essay. 

Beyond all this the dispute of York and Lancaster is 
illustrated by the rival sovereigns of France and 
Burgundy, aiding and abetting one or other of the 
English factions, until finally by aid of French gold— 
which Richard III. never accepted—the House of Tudor 
was settled on the throne. To the historical student we 
cordially recommend the work. In an appendix to the 
introduetion is given a contemporary valuation of the 
foreign coins in use, in terms of English money, which 
being written by a Cely who had to deal in them is of 
the highest possible value. The letters themselves 
relate to the trade affairs of an important firm of 
merchants, their difficulties in travelling, their danger 
from pirates, also their private affairs in love, marriage 
and sport. Some of them became rich and bought 
land in Essex but the family did not last, the principal 
estate being sold in 1531. The letters illustrate the 
effect of a guild or close corporation having a legal 
monopoly in an important trade, and the occasional 
efforts made by members of the guild to evade the laws 
they defended against outsiders. Without such laws 
would a trade ever have been created afterwards to be 
made free ? 

The Buckinghamshire collection of State Papers was 
found at Blickling in the possession of the Marchioness of 
Lothian. The Earl of Buckinghamshire was appointed 
Ambassador to Russia 17 July, 1762, and it was his 
especial function to obtain a revival and extension of 
the lapsed commercial treaty of 1734 permitting amongst 
other things trade with Persia through Russia. In this 
he apparently failed owing to the ‘‘economy” of the 
British Treasury. Among the despatches are a few 
private letters addressed to the Earl’s aunt, Countess of 
Suffolk, and these latter perhaps give a more vivid idea 
than do the despatches as to the brilliancy and general 
immorality of the Russian Court. The volume cannot 
interest the public like the Cely Papers for questions of 
precedence and etiquette together with notes upon the 
; tiggaea intrigues of a bygone age appeal only to the 
ew. 

It would appear from a comparative statement of the 
goods imported and exported by the British factory of 
S. Petersburg in the year 1763 that the exports were of 
three and a half times the value of the imports, which 
would involve transmission of gold to Russia. Con- 
sequently the extension of such a trade under treaty 
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would appear to be important from the Russian side. 

Nevertheless it seems to have been the policy of the. 
Empress Catherine’s government to delay as much as 

possible any conclusion of the negotiations. Lord 

Buckinghamshire’s notes upon the characters with 

which he had to deal were copious and acute, and it is 

clear that argument required to be supported by pri- 
vate finance. We learn (p. 215) that high society in 

February 1762 indulged in masquerade balls every 

night, the Russian nobles being provided with atten- 

dants and provisions—except wine—for nothing, and 

expecting an equally lavish profusion at the tables of 
those who had to pay for them. S. Petersburg was the 
most ‘‘ expensive place in Europe,” which we believe it 
still is. 

There appear in this volume documents relating to 
the Treaty of Peace with France which exhibit our ally 
Frederick the Great King of Prussia as complaining 
of the ‘‘treachery” of the British Government. He 
appears to have been on his side guilty of an extraordi- 
nary violation of propriety: for his diplomatic represen- 
tatives in England were directed to intrigue against the 
King’s Ministers, especially Lord Bute. The general 
conclusion we derive from a study of the despatches is 
that alliances with England were sought for in the 
eighteenth century by various nations for no loftier or 
more friendly object than that of obtaining subsidies ; 
which England—perhaps for dynastic reasons—was far 
too ready to pay. 


A MINOR POET AND A SMALL POET. 


‘*Deirdre Wed and Other Poems.” By Herbert 
Trench. London: Methuen. tgor. 55. 

‘*The Professor and Other Poems.” By Arthur 
Christopher Benson. London: John Lane. goo. 
3s. Os. net. 

“[ HEse latter days present us with many extra- 

ordinary psychological problems, but we know of 

‘none more extraordinary than the Minor Poet. What 

is the nature of the inner necessity—for ‘surely here at 

least there can be no question of free-will—which 
impels him to put pen to paper and then offer the paper 
to the public? Is it some strange atavism in the 
psychology of the race—a harking back to that belief 
in a certain magic power of mere words; quite apart 
from their meaning or beauty, which is found at some 
period or other in the development of all races? A 
study of Mr. Herbert Trench’s ‘‘ Deirdre Wed” leads 
us to believe that in his case at least this is the true 
explanation. At all events we can find no other. We 
have looked in vain for any message to mankind which 
just he and he alone might have; in vain for any 
serious poetic purpose; in vain for any greatness of 
thought ; in vain for any beauty or charm of language. 

There is no message ; there is no purpose ; the thought 

—to quote Mr. Trench himself—is ‘‘ of fog the night 

hath spun ;” and the language is the language of the 

Jabberwock. One half of this little volume is occupied 

by the Gaelic myth from which it takes its first title. 

It is eminently what we should call a decorative myth. 

It might play an admirable part in the scheme of a 

Pindaric ode; but it is wholly unsuited to separate 

and detailed treatment. Mr. Trench appears to be 

conscious of this, and he has eked out the thin matter 
of the original with still thinner matter of his own. 

The result is not happy; and when we add that Mr. 

Trench has no power of clear and articulate narrative 

and revels in verbal excesses of the most grotesque 

kind, there is little more to be said. The poem is 
without form and void; it is a tale of little meaning, 
though the words are strong—-and wrong. If we may 
quote one of his own metaphors to characterise his 
method, we should say that 
in dusk Glen Treithim 

Smelters of bubbling gold brook not to breathe 

Reek of the colour’d fumes whose hissings wreathe 

The brim, he chokes at his own spirit’s seethe.” 


The ‘‘ other poems ” are no better, some of them, like 
the ‘‘ Ode on a Silver Birch in S. James’s Park ”—- 


‘‘ Shower o’er the blue, and sister of blown surf! 
Dream-daughter of the silences of turf!” 


(the notes of exclamation are Mr. Trench’s own)-—are 
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frankly ridiculous. Buddhists have their prayer-wheels : 
cannot something of the kind be invented for minor 
poets, which should save them and us so much 
trouble ? 

It is a relief to turn from Mr. Trench’s ‘‘ spume- 
flaked ecstasy ” to Mr. Benson’s gentler muse. If Mr. 
Benson is a small poet, he is in no sense a minor poet. 
He is conscious of his limitations, and within those 
limitations everything is perfect of its kind. Moreover 
so rigidly does he by habit impose them on himself—so 
jealously does he husband his resources and hold him- 
self in reserve—that when on occasion he chooses to 
exceed them, the result is wholly successful. And 
always we find in his poetry a delightful intimacy, 
‘‘smooth passions, smooth discourse ;” but perhaps 
not ‘‘joyous thought,” for there runs throughout that 
undercurrent of melancholy which is so characteristic of 
another Etonian poet, the author of ‘‘Ionica.” Lastly, 
Mr. Benson has a complete command over the techni- 
calities of his art ; so that, though we may sometimes 
feel that he is perhaps one of those who write because 
they will rather than because they must, we are never 
offended by a consciousness of the mechanism of his 
versification. All these qualities are admirably illus- 
trated by his latest volume, ‘‘ The Professor and Other 
Poems.” The cycle of poems which makes up ‘‘ The 
Professor” has all the charm of intimacy to which we 
have alluded. In the ‘‘Ode in Memory of W. E. 
Gladstone,” on the other hand, Mr. Benson rises in a 
manner worthy of the occasion, and, e~pecially in the 
last four stanzas, easily reaches a real nobility of 
language and thought. ‘‘Thomas Gray” is an essay 
in the difficult art of writing imaginary speeches for 
historical characters, in which Mr. Benson produces a 
fairly successfully impression of that at once irritating 
and pathetic personality. 


OF LACES AND THEIR PEDIGREES. 


‘* A History of Hand-made Lace.” By Mrs. F. Nevill 


Jackson. London: Upcott Gill. 1900. 18s. net. 


K NOWLEDGE of the ‘‘aye and pedigrees of 

points of Flanders and Venise,” now so generally 
forgotten, is supplied with great accuracy and detail by 
Mrs. Jackson’s book. Well illustrated and carefully in- 
dexed, it contains both an anecdotal history of lace and 
a copious dictionary. The list of works of reference 
might have been fuller, one or two very useful names 
being omitted, such as Mde. Despierre’s ‘‘ Histoire du 
Point d’Alencon” and Mr. Alan Cole’s translation of 
Lefébure ; otherwise we have no fault to find with this 
useful and well arranged book. 

Mrs. Jackson mentions two facts well worth attention. 
First, that Colbert founded the French lace factories 
solely and entirely to improve the revenues, promising 
his master that *‘ Fashion should be to France what 
the mines of Peru were to Spain.” Second, that the 
Point d’Angleterre of the seventeenth century was one 
of the finest and most valuable laces then produced. 
Its manufacture remained an important source of 
national revenue until the end of the eighteenth century, 
when it gradually failed and has only been partially 
revived within the last twenty years. The lack of 
success of this revival is due, says Mrs. Jackson, 
not to want of capacity among the makers, but rather 
to the absence of knowledge of trade requirements 
among its kindly patrons, without which all their 
interest is unable to secure the co-operation of the 
great lace merchants. 

We all lament the dulness of village life, which 
drives the younger women away: might not lace- 
making meet their need? Factory life, with its social 
intercourse and fixed hours, is of all lives the most 
welcome to the working woman of to-day. Many trades 
injure her health ; why not revive this old one, free from 
such objections and, if rightly managed, remunerative ? 
Let us imitate Colbert and give to each agricultural 
district its lace-making factories in central villages. Let 
the wages be based upon those of the d-essmaking trade 
and let us arrange an eight hours’ day, while encourag- 
ing home work. Let the management be put into the 
hands of a committee in touch with the trade, and pre- 
pared to design and produce whatever is required by the 
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fashion of the moment. So might village life perhaps 
regain attractiveness for working women, and much 
money now spent abroad be kept in the country. 


NOVELS. 
** According to Plato.” By F. Frankfort Moore. 
London: Hutchinson. 6s. 


The ‘‘ victory of the vacuum over Nature” to which 
the heroine’s platonic affections are compared by her 
mistrustful friend is a phenomenon paradoxical and 
short-lived. It admits however while it lasts of the 
friendly supervision of a considerable circle of young 
and farcical persons who ply the shuttle of epigram- 
matic dialogue with unflagging cleverness. So far 
Mr. Moore’s treatment is vivacious and consistent ; 
but when the most unplatonic attachment of the mis- 
trustful friend introduces a serious contrast and sundry 
complexities which have eventually to be cleared up by 
swift and summary developments, the story becomes 
a farrago, all of it doubtless to many people’s taste 
excellent reading, but hopelessly devoid of coherence 
and proportion. Here as always, conversational pyro- 
technics seem to deprive the performers of all real 
individuality, and to give the serious relief, much 
though the reader may long for it, a most dislocated 
and unconvincing effect. For the most part however 
Mr. Moore’s story goes with the activity and zest we 
have been led by its predecessors to expect, and the 
various allusions to recent topics give it that air of 
mint freshness which is an undeniable merit in a book 
of the kind. 


‘“* The Wastrel.” By Mary Angela Dickens. 
Hutchinson. 1900. 6s. 

‘*The Wastrel” is a new departure in dramatic 
fiction, and a happy one. The character of the unprin- 
cipled young man who dominates the story is cleverly 
set forth, and his personal fascination is very compre- 
hensible. The ‘‘ banal” point in the whole story is that 
when the scoundrel has been found out, the much- 
wronged hero supported by the unerring etiquetté of 
melodrama gives him twenty-four hours to escape. How 
much more modern to secure for him penal servi- 
tude—or recognising the hidden good in all things— 
to ask him to dinner ! 


‘“The Man of the Moment.” By Morice Gerard. 
London: Ward, Lock. 1900. 3s. 6d. 

There is a good deal of rather crude diplomacy about 
this work. Italics and dashes, Burleigh-nods and 
eloquent pauses are its stock-in-trade. ‘* ‘ The fleet 
must not be handed to Lord Arnall nodded signi- 
ficantly”” and so on. There are also a very wicked 
countess and a revengeful French maid—all the makings 
of the sensational novel. A love interest mitigates a 
little of the sulphur, and the book ends with somebody 
saying ‘‘I will,” in a clear sweet tone. Mr. Gerard 
can do simpler and stronger work, as his other story 
‘* The Grip of the Wolf” has shown. 


London : 


‘* A King’s Pawn.” By Hamilton Drummond. London: 
Blackwood. 1900. 6s. 
Mr. Hamilton Drummond’s new historical novel 


dealing with the time of Henry of Navarre is much 
more than a mere book of adventure. It is permeated 
with a deep sense of the mystery of life, nature, and 
faith. In addition the author has revealed, apparently 
without effort, in the course of his story many varying 


types of character, giving individual! life toeach. 

King’s Pawn” is a book to read. 

‘*The Monster.” By Stephen Crane. London: 
Harper. 55. 


This is a posthumous collection of some half-dozen 
American sketches, of which most are slight and uneven 
in construction, while the title-story, though it makes 
up not far from half of the book, is apparently un- 
finished, possibly because it had become altogether too 
gruesome to go on with. We meet again the intense 
sensitiveness of analysis and the power of vivid and 
tense description which characterised the author’s work, 
as well as his constitutional bias towards depicting 
overwrought and physically morbid situations. There 
are glimpses of acute and excellent character-drawing, 
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and the little sketch ‘‘ His New Mittens” is a skilful 
interpretation of the child-life we had most of us for- 
gotten till we were reminded again by Mr. Kenneth 
Grahame. It is moreover complete, if slight, and un- 
expectedly devoid of burnings or bloodshed. On the 
whole, however, readers of these sketches had better 
begin them on the distinct understanding that they want 
to make their flesh creep. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“Dartmoor Illustrated.” By T. A. Falcon. Exeter: James 
G. Commin. 1g00. 

To criticise a book for not being what its author has not 
sought to make it is both easy and ungracious. It would be 
especially improper to receive Mr. Falcon’s handsome volume 
with such a greeting, for the positive value of the work is by 
no means small, and it is put forth with a modesty which is the 
more welcome since it has been lacking in some former writers 
about Dartmoor. Indeed it has seemed as though contempla- 
tion of the mysteries of the moorland spaces gave men confi- 
dence in their own judgments ; as if all had an equal right to be 
positive where none knows anything. But Mr. Falcon is not 
positive. He has collected one hundred excellent photogravures 
of Dartmoor ; and prefixes to them comments which are con- 
cise and shrewd, as well as distinctly sane. His deprecation 
of “ Himalayan phraseology” as applied to the hills and valleys 
of the Moor is timely and refreshing, though only too likely to 
pass unheeded. And yet, valuable as the book is, its worth 
might have been much increased. It contains some twenty 
fine plates of the megaliths, menhirs, circles and stone rows, 
excluding clapper bridges. Had Mr. Falcon only seen his way 
te give us more, to photograph every megalith from more sides 
than one, to add notes showing its aspect and exact dimen- 
sions ! It is by the laborious collection of such facts as these, by 
the patient use of the camera and the foot-rule, by the construc- 
tion of large maps showing the precise distribution of the 
megaliths, that real progress in prehistoric archeology is to be 
expected. Few men are willing to collect the facts. It is 
accounted in this country so much more glorious to generalise 
before we know them. Perhaps Mr. Falcon may be the man 
who will remove this reproach from British archeology. 


“« Eccentricities of Genius.” By Major Pond. London : Chatto 
and Windus. 12s. 

Among the people of genius referred to in the title are 
orators, pulpit orators, women lecturers, critics and others who 
are lucky if they are thought even by their best friends to have 
talent; certainly they have never been accused of genius. 
Among their eccentricities are included a great number of 
banal experiences too trivial even for an American newspaper. 
In short the book is one which is likely to be decidedly popular ; 
at any rate it contains a very large quantity of those personal 
details which are believed to constitute the supreme excellence 
of the most popular modern papers. Major Pond must have 
shown most praiseworthy pertinacity in pursuing his subject 
matter. He confesses that he corresponded for many years 
with Mr. Hall Caine “with a view of making him a star 
Lyceum attraction ;” and of the same author he records the 
noteworthy impression that “he is never fretful, though of so 
remarkable a ner vous disposition,” and adds ‘ He dresses very 
quietly.” After this one is not surprised to have the following 
incident retailed. It concerns the breakfast of Major Pond 
and Anthony Hope in an American train. “ Broiled Phila- 
delphia chicken was the star attraction of the bill of fare and 
the Major in his loudest tones ordered that two broiled 
Philadelphians should be sacrificed at once.” 


“ Semantics.” By Michel Bréal. Translated by Mrs. Cust. 
London: Heinemann. 1900. 7s. 6d. net. 

The “ Essai de Sémantique,” if learning is a road to popularity, 
ought to be a well-known work. In the present translation by 
Mrs. Cust the sum of knowledge is considerably increased by 
a long preface by Professor Postgate ; but both the original 
author aud his commentator have a happy knack of illustrating 
their theories by humorous instances. The law of philology 
by which the changes of words depend rather on mistakes 
of significance than mispronunciation of letters is illustrated by 
the comment of the housekeeper who called a new Canon “‘one 
of them chalybeates ” as well as by that curious Latin mistrans- 
lation of the Greek “ proboscis.” The central theme of the book 
is attractive because of the contempts of mere grammar which 
it involves. If “ the study of the science of meaning” could be 
substituted in the schools for the often meaningless pursuit of 
grammar how much more effective would be the work of educa- 
tion! At this time of day we ought to have reached “the 
twilight of inflexions.” 


“The Politician’s Handbook.” 
Vacher. 1901. 6s. net. 
This review and digest of State papers is intended to be of use 


both politically and commercially. It consists largely of 'ex- 
tracts from State papers and herein lies its especial value. The 
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selective capacity of the author is considerable and the sum- 
maries are careful. It would have been better perhaps to 
exclude all criticism. One is jealous of space in a book of this 
nature of which the worth consists almost entirely in the small 
amount of valuable documents which are omitted. It is a good 
sign that the increasing popularity of political facts, as opposed 
to theories, produces such unsentimental works as this. 


THE MARCH REVIEWS. 


If the monthly reviews and magazines aim to be considered, 
as of course they do, among the memorials of their time, it was 
inevitable that they should feel called upon, five weeks after 
date, to deal with the death of Queen Victoria. The 
“Fortnightly Review” devotes no Jess than three articles tothe 
subject. “ Diplomaticus” explains so much as is known to 
those who were in Her Majesty’s confidence of her relations 
with Germany ; Mr. J. A. R. Marriott describes Ireland during 
the Queen’s reign: and Mr. Michael MacDonagh deftly sum- 
marises her work “as a statesman.” In that capacity she is 
considered by the writer of “ Musings without Method” in 
“ Blackwood.” Queen Victoria’s knowledge of foreign affairs 
and her independence of judgment in dealing with princes whom 
she accepted as close personal friends induce the writer to 
regard her as a curious puzzle. ‘“ Endowed with an intellect 
which no discursive critic could call brilliant she achieved a 
result which generally evades the most brilliant. But the nar- 
rowness of her genius was its strength. Her whole mind was 
directed upon the conduct of affairs and the lessons of many 
years together with the acquaintance of many great men 
gave her a power of discernment and action which has fallen 
to the lot of very few mortals.” Some further account of the 
Queen’s personal qualities is paid in another article in ‘ Black- 
wood,” in which anecdotes are given with the object of 
showing that she suffered from a shyness at public functions 
which she nevertheless managed successfully to disguise. In 
the “ Contemporary” a striking tribute to the Queen is piid by 
Mr. Patrick Geddes ; in the “ Nineteenth Century” the loss of 
the nation is dealt with by Sir Wemyss Reid in a notice of 
“Last Month,” and Mr. Sidney Low makes it the occasion of 
an interesting paper on monarchy in the nineteenth century. 
From the Far East to the Far West he shows that “ the 
nations have owed much, some of them ‘have owed everything, 
to their sovereigns.” <A great change for the better has taken 
place inthe personnel of potentates, and monarchs have generally 
sought to adjust themselves to the democratic and constitu- 
tional conditions which were the product of the last century. 
In the “Monthly Review” an article on loyalty may use- 
fully be read in connexion with Mr. Low’s. “The English 
alone among great nations,” says the writer, ‘‘go to the 
verge of the impossible in acknowledging the natural right 
of protest and revolution.” Yet so firmly has the idea of loyalty 
taken root among them that the most convinced anti-monarchist 
would resent any discourtesy to the sovereign because the 
sovereign is accepted as standing for the whole people. To be 
disloyal to the Crown, in a word, is to be disloyal to themselves. 
In the ‘‘ National” the chief references to the Queen’s death 
are in the episodes of the month. The“ Pall Mall Magazine” 
contains an illustrated article by Sir Herbert Maxwell and 
some pleasing lines by the Duke of Argyll. In the “ Empire 
Review ” there is a symposium on the Queen and the Colonies, 
and in the “ United Service Magazine” **C. de Thierry ” writes 
on “ the Queen from the Imperial Point of View.” If we turn 
from Queen Victoria to her successor, we find in “ Black- 
wood ” an essay on Edward VII. and his “heritage of loyalty 
as of power ”—a heritage as remarkable in kind and degree as 
has ever fallen to a sovereign’s lot. Two articles—one in 
the “ Nineteenth Century” by Mr. E. Robertson, M.P., and 
another in the “ Fortnightly ” by Mr. G. Percival—discuss the 
Civil List, and explain the Acts by which provision has been 
made in the past for the Crown and the Royal Family. While 
Mr. Robertson seems to think that the House of Commons has 
interfered rather too freely with the administration of Royal 
allowances, Mr. Percival is sure that Parliament may safely be 
trusted to interpret liberally the wish of the nation that His 
Majesty should be endowed with a revenue amply befitting his 
position. 

Four articles in the March reviews stand out from the rest as 
especially noteworthy: they are Mr. T. W. Russell’s on 
“ England, Ireland and the Century” in the “ Fortnightly ;” 
Sir Rowland Blennerhassett’s on “ England and Russia” in the 
“National ;” Mr. P. Pienar’s “ With de Wet” in the “ Con- 
temporary ;” and “The War Despatches” in “ Blackwood.” 
Mr. Russell vigorously follows up his recent articles on Irish 
wrongs byan indictment of England’s treatment of Ireland during 
the century and declares that the supreme thing to be done is to 
remove “ that poisonous weed,” the land system, which England 
planted and has watered for her own purposes. “To settle the 
Irish land question,” he says, “is to buy out the fee simple of 
Irish disaffection.” The article hardly gains in either dignity or 
strength from the capital letters in which many of its phrases 
are printed, as though the writer were afraid readers of the 
“Fortnightly ” would not grasp his point unaided. The anti- 
dote to Mr. Russell’s paper is supplied in the “Contemporary ” 
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by Judge O’Connor Morris, who says that Mr. Russell, in con- 
ducting his campaign against the landlords, “has over- 
loaded his case with such a mass of untruth and such utter dis- 
regard of what is becoming that it is absolutely damned by his 
reckless handling.” His Honour maintains that the adoption of 
Mr. Russell’s policy would do a wrong to Irish landlords, and to 
tenants who did want to purchase, and would entail an immense 
addition to the National Debt with no real guarantee that good 
would come of it. That the land system of Ireland is ina 
’ deplorable state Judge Morris admits, but he has no remedy to 
suggest, and all he sees is that Mr. Russell’s is “ a scheme of con- 
fiscation without a parallel in the annals of modern Europe.” Sir 
Rowland Blennerhassett’s views on Russia are as little in keeping 
with the average Englishman’s as Mr. Russell’s on Ireland. He 
urges that steps should be taken to bring England and Russia 
together. If his arguments are not always convincing, he 
certainly makes an important point in showing that the 
Emperor Nicholas had reason to believe when Lord Aberdeen 
assumed office in 1853 that he might without endangering the 
peace of Europe call upon Turkey to give effect to the Treaty 
of Kainardji under which Russia claimed a protectorate of the 
Holy Places. Wellington, Peel and Aberdeen had been parties 
to a secret memorandum promising to exert their personal 
influence to forward Russian claims. That Lord Aberdeen 
sought to prevent war we know, but he was overborne and his 
proper course would have been resignation. If however it be 
true that England has given Russia cause to doubt her good 
faith, England’s action has always been traceable to a pro- 
found conviction that Russia was unscrupulous in her methods 
of advancing her own schemes. Mr. Pienar’s paper is a vivid 
account from the Boer point of view of some of the doings of 
the redoubtable de Wet. When de Wet heard that it was said the 
blood still being shed was on his head, he asserted “ Be it so! 
I prefer that to surrendering and thereby rendering useless all 
the sacrifices of the past. I want no half peace.” That was 
said a good many months ago. “ Blackwood’s” review of the 
war despatches is a very severe indictment of Sir Redvers 
Buller. He is held to have stayed in England when he should 
have been in South Africa, to have failed to grasp the military 
situation previous to the investment of Ladysmith, to have hesi- 
tated to occupy with the larger forces at his command positions 
which he permitted inferior forces subsequently to attempt to 
capture, and to have missed a great opportunity by refusing to 
allow any pursuit of the flying Boers after the relief was accom- 
plished. ‘It is now quite clear,” says the writer, “that Sir 
Redvers Buller was anxious to throw up the sponge altogether, 
and would have done so had it not been for Lord Roberts. It 
would seem that those qualities of iron determination, per- 
sistence, and perseverance in the face of all difficulties and dis- 
appointments—qualities which were the special claim to his 
support by the British public—were the very last which, in 
the circumstances, he possessed.” 

Questions arising out of the war continue to command the 
attention of distinguished writers. In the “Nineteenth 
Century ” Dr. Treves examines the report of the South African 
Hospitals Commission, and while relieved that all the charges 
have not been proved on inquiry, offers some suggestions for 
improving the Army Medical Service. In the “ National” the 
Bishop of St. Asaph in the most uncompromising spirit “ goes 
for” Mr. Burdett-Coutts, whose statements he says were without 
exception unreliable and whose figures were almost wholly 
inaccurate. “Blackwood” denounces Mr. Burdett-Coutts for 
making his charges in public, and describes the Commission as 
superfluous. Its only use in “ Blackwood’s” opinion has been 
to quiet the public conscience—surely no mean service. There 
are several articles on questions relating to Imperial defence — 
Admiral Fremantle’s in the “Monthly,” Mr. Wilson’s in the 
“ Nineteenth,” Mr. Baillie-Grohman’s in the “ Fortnightly,” and 
Lieut.-Col. Leroy-Lewis in the “ National.” Mr. A. W. Jose’s 
article in the “ National” entitled “The Empire that Found 
Herself,” makes one new point in describing the indifference to 
the Colonies which marked British statesmanship in the middle 
of the nineteenth century. “ What we did in 1854 for the 
Orange River Sovereignty—flinging it off, thrusting it into 
independence despite its protests—we were doing more slowly, 
more insidiously for Australia and Canada during the ’fifties and 
the ’sixties, and even—save for the episode of Lord Carnavon’s 
secretaryship—down to the middle of the ’eighties.” The “ Pall 
Mall” scores in securing an interview with ex-President Kruger. 
Among the lighter papers in the reviews are Mr. Streatfeild’s 
and Mr. Arthur Symons’ in the “ Monthly,” the former on two 
poets of the new century—Mr. Phillips and Mr. Binyon—and 
the latter on Domenico Theotocopuli, of whose art he made a 
study in Toledo. Mr. Streatfeild considers that Mr. Meredith’s 
day is past, but that does not appear to be the view of the 
editor of the “ Monthly,” who publishes a characteristic poem 
by Mr. Meredith on the Reading of Life. In the “ Fortnightly ” 
Mr. Stephen Gwynn gives us a specimen of medizval Irish 
poetry. “Cornhill” contains an account by Mr. W. B. 
Duffield of Napoleon in Corsica—the future maker of coups 
d'état in the germ. ‘ Macmillan” takes the new accession as a 
peg fora paper on Royal Edwards. “A Sketch from Memory” 
in the same magazine is an amusing tilt at the vanity and 
superiority of Bulwer. ‘ 
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FRENCH LITERATURE, 


Le Fantéme. By Paul Bourget. Paris: Plon. 1901. 3f. 50c. 

Now and then, in our readings, we come upon situations so 
painful, so bizarre, that We should describe them as impossible 
if the scene were laid in any land but France. We do not con- 
demn the author’s portrayal of them, however ; nor may we 
express contempt, out of a smug satisfaction that ows mode of 
life is morally superior to ‘hers :—We have simply to remember 
and realise that many Frenchmen are endowed with more 
imagination and emotion, more of the “ insanity of genius” than 
any beings in the world, and that these three qualities united 
are so stirring, so mentally and physically exhilarating that they 
can only inspire two states of mind... the loftiest and the 
lowest. Usually, of course, the Frenchman’s imagination and 
genius are not his chief qualities : emotions play the principal 
part in his career. He is received into the world amidst emo- 
tion, exciting more confusion than any German, Russian, or 
English babe. His first word provokes emotion; his first 
outing,his first lesson, his first prize, his first Communion also. 
What wonder that his emotions, rarely if ever controlled, 
lead him astray, stain his jeunesse, even disturb his 
moral equilibrium so completely, so horribly as make 
him commit the incest described by M. Paul Bourget in 
his latest novel! .. . The “ Phantom” is Etienne Malclerc’s 
late mistress, Antoinette. Married to a coarse but wealthy 
“ plebeian,” she—at once frail and imaginative—suffers. And 
when she meets Etienne, a young man of her own world, she 
falls. Their intrigue is a happy one. For years they love one 
another faithfully and deeply. Suddenly Antoinette meets with 
an accident ... is killed. Her husband has died also ; the 
little daughter, Eveline, born before Antoinette’s intrigue, is 
cared for by some relations in the country, and Etienne—after 
infinite mourning—recalls his: past happiness, his past passion 
by writing a diary. ... Years roll by... . One day Etienne 
is introduced to Eveline, now a beautiful young woman. And 
he admires her, and is attentive to her; and he is struck, 
almost terrified by her extraordinary resemblance to Antoinette 
—his late mistress—her mother. Powerfully does M. Bourget 
approach the appalling moment when Etienne realises that he 
loves Eveline ; the awakening is terrible, imminently tragic. 
Etienne tries to resist, resolves to disappear. But Eveline (who, 
of course, knows nothing of her mother’s fault) loves him also 

. . andat last Etienne falls, marries Eveline, so that the drama 
begins. At first Etienne is happy ; then, gradually, he realises. 
that he does not really love his wife, that he was only drawn to- 
wards her through her resemblance to her mother. And he is 
horrified, and stricken with remorse ; and he cannot forget 

(Continued on page 312.) 
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Antoinette whose face is for ever haunting him, whose memory 
has become indestructible, who is now his phantom. Eventu- 
ally, he resolves to put an end to his sufferings, and—one night 
—loads a revolver and is about to point it to his forehead, 
when Eveline appears. He, however, reassures her ; declaring 
that he was merely polishing the weapon, charging it so that 
tt might be ready to receive burglars. Eveline, however, re- 
members her husband’s recent restlessness ; and, next day she 
relates her fears to an old family friend. He, Philippe 
d’Andiguier, promises to question Etienne ; and Etienne, eager 
to unburden himself, confesses all to Philippe, sends him the 
diary. How Eveline happens upon the diary and thus discovers 
Etienne’s awful secret, it would not be fair to disclose : it is one 
of the most dramatic situations in the story. The shock com- 
pletely prostrates her ; her life is despaired of as she is about 
to bear a child, and it is not until the child is born, not before 
the mother is convalescent, that d’Andiguier is allowed to 
speak to k:veline. Then, the novel becomes veritably masterly ; 
never has M. Bourget displayed more power, more genius than 
in this tragic scene. Never was a situation more complex, more 
harrowing than when the burden of finding a solution falls 
upon d’Andiguier, the devoted family friend. Upright, honour- 
able, and deeply religious, he feels that suicide on Etienne’s 
part would only bring disgrace on the name now borne by 
I-veline and her infant son ; that divorce would have the same 
scandalous result. And so he finally decides that the only possible 
answer to the enigma lies in a reconciliation. Gently he asks 
I-veline to receive her husband ; when she consents, d’Andiguier 
calls Etienne and draws him to the bedside. We have no melo- 
drama, no hysterics—M. Bourget is too strong, too great a 
writer to provide a vulgar climax. We are left to think for 
ourselves, judge for ourselves, determine Etienne and Eveline’s 
estiny for and by ourselves. The last scene shows us Eveline 

pale, Etienne broken and repentant, d’Andiguier caressing the 
infant son: all we hear in conclusion is,— 

“C’est en son nom que je vous le demande... I! faut 
vouloir oublier ; il faut vouloir vivre maintenant.” 

“ J’essaierai,” dit Malclerc d’une voix ferme et en s’appuyant 
de la main lépaule de d’Andiguier. 

“ Pessaierai,” dit Eveline d’un accent étouffé, en pressant 
doucement son fils contre son coeur. 


yu Coin dune Dot. By Léon de Tinseau. 
Lévy. 1901. 3f. 50Cc. 

A brilliant novel. Passing over the “love interest ”—charm- 
ing and at no time sentimental—we would draw attention to M. 
de Tinseau’s power of drawing convincing character-sketches 
and to an instance of his delicious humour. The “henpecked ” 

‘husband, M. de Bucilly, first of all interests us. His wife, 
worldly and altogether detestable, rules him to such an extent 
that he must smoke in secret, scheme to go out alone, meet his 
own friends in private. But he bears it all uncomplainingly, 
for his spirit was stamped out on the very first day of his honey- 

‘moon. Charles, his dissipated son, horrifies him ; but the son 
retaliates by insulting his father, his mother supporting 
him. ‘Then we have Maugrabin, a wealthy American. He 
would astonish Paris by introducing New York customs, even 
New York buildings—and consequently he raises a monster 
mansion, equipped with amazing “conveniences,” to be let 
in flats. But Parisians regard the “ Maugrabin Building” as 
infernal. Its telephones and lifts frighten them ; its bath-rooms 
only bewilder them. They are especially awed by the number 

of hot and cold and tepid water taps ; they almost faint when 
they come upon a douche and then a vapour bath. Highly 
humorous but never extravagant ; remarkable for a sympathetic 
study of an American girl, Pascaline, containing, in fact, all the 
qualities necessarv for the composition of a notable novel— 
“Au Coin d’une Dot” should add greatly to M. de Tinseau’s 
already brilliant reputation. 


La Faute de Marthe. By Pierre de Lano and Emmanuel 
Gallus. Paris: Flammarion. 1901. 3f. 5oc. 

Only a short time has elapsed since we reviewed “Supréme 
Pardon ”--and yet, in that interval, its authors have been able 
‘to produce another book. Verily, they are indefatigable. 
Their record is a long one, and it is to grow and grow—five new 
novels are in “active preparation.” To notice “ La Faute de 
Marthe” and its five successors separately would, however, be 
purposeless and scarcely worth the while. They could be 
dismissed altogether, beneath the same headline, in a few lines 
—for MM. Pierre de Lano and Gallus are never original, 
never clever, never even entertaining. They have the knack 
instead of the art of writing ; their themes belong to the old 
svorld, were already exhausted in one’s earliest youth. When 
their five novels have duly appeared, we will mention them in 
connexion with “ La Faute de Marthe.” In the meanwhile it 
is only necessary to state that Marthe sinned in her youth, 
suffered for a while, and finally found happiness and peace. ° 
Revue de Paris. 1 mars. 2f. 50c. 

Save for the conclusion of M. Pierre de Coulevain’s brilliant 
“serial, “ Eve Victorieuse,” this would be a dull number. Some 
time ago we drew attention to the exceptional merits of this 
story, tothe author’s faithful and vivid character sketches of 
-Americans and Italians, and to his admirable style. The 
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“interest” has not fallen off since then; indeed, M. de 
Coulevain has followed and finished his story with the skill of 
the most experienced and conscientious novelist. We look 
forward with much interest to his next production, and see no 
reason why he should not enjoy a distinguished career. “Eve 
Victorieuse,” however, should not disappear altogether. We 
hope to meet it again in book form, and feel sure it would then 
achieve the wide success it so thoroughly deserves. 


The Revue des Deux Mondes (1 mars) gives its readers a 
varied entertainment. A Scotch story by Ian Maclaren and a 
ghost story from Brittany by M. Masson Forestier form an 
interesting contrast. An essay on India-Rubber and CGutta- 
Percha by M. Dartre is followed by a sketch of Fouché and 
the Comte d’Andigue in the best method of M. de Vogii¢. 
M. René Pirion in “La Colonie de Mozambique” gives a 
highly fantastic picture of Anglo-Portuguese relations in South 
Africa, needless to say England plays the villain’s part. But it 
is more agreeable to read the abuse of a Frenchman in charm. 
ing style than English commendation ia no style. M. Hanotaux 
discourses of Laon in a study “ Impressions de France” con- 
tinued from the last number. 


Owing to the great number of novels received by us for review 
of late, we have to inform the laris publishers that notices of 
these volumes cannot appear as soon as. we would wish, 
Reviews of all books forwarded during the past few weeks will 
appear in due course, and of the following volumes also: 
“ Sainte-Beuve” (Plon); ‘Le Roi du Klondike” (Calmann 
Lévy) ; “ Théatre de Meilhac et Halévy” Vol. IV. (Calmann 
Lévy) ; “Le Droit d’étre Mére” Flammarion); ‘“ Sainte- 
Nitouche ” (Flammarion). 


For This Week’s Books see page 314. 


NOTICES. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW ure :— 
United Kingdom. Abroad. 
4s the 
One Year ... 110 4 


Quarter Year m 9 
Cheques and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable (o the 
Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 38 Southampton Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 
In the event of any difficulty being experienced in obtaining th 
SATURDAY REVIEW, the Publisher woula be glad to be in. 
formed immediately. 


‘‘ The standard of highest purity.’’—THE LANcet. 


COCOA 


Absolutely PURE —therefore BEST. 
Free from Drugs, Alkali, or any foreign admixture. 


THE MEDICAL MAGAZINE says: ‘‘ CADBURY’s is, with- 
out question, the favourite Cocoa of the day. For 
Strength, for Purity, and for Nourishment, there is 
nothing superior to be found.” 


CADBURY'S COCOA is a “Perfect Food.” 
City of London Truss Society. 


ESTABLISHED 1807. 
FOR THE RELIEF OF THE RUPTURED POOR THROUCHOUT THE 
— KINCDOM. 
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“I can heartily recommend Mr. Bult’s material, 
fit, style and workmanship.” 
The ‘‘ Major” in Zo-Dav. 
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JOHN J. M. BULT, 
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Conductor, Mr. Henry J. Woop. 
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Under the direction of Messrs. WALLIS & CLAYTON, 
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GEORGE NEWNES, LIM. 


PUBLISHERS. 


ANTARCTIC EXPLORATION. 


FIRST ON THE ANTARCTIC CONTINENT: 
Being an Account of the British Antarctic Expe- 
dition, 1898-1900. 


By C. E. BorcHGREVINK, F.R.G.S., Commander of the Expe- | 


dition. With Portraits, Maps, and 186 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 
cloth extra, gilt top, 10s. 6d. net. 


OUR NEIGHBOURS. 


FRENCH LIFE IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 
By HANNAH Lyncu. With 12 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth 
extra, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. 

*.? ‘We like the scheme of ‘Our Neighbours on the Continent,’ a series of 
volu: mes which the firm of George Newnes has projected. Each volume of the 
series is to be written by an English author who has lived long enough with a Con- 
tinental people and n nade a study of them sufficiently exact to warrant the author 
in passing judgment upon them." —Daily News. 


GERMAN LIFE IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 
By Harsutr Dawson. With 19 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
cloth extra, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. 


‘“*THE CHILDREN’S HOUR.” 


ODDLAND, AND OTHER FAIRY TALES. 


By HARRY A. James. A collection of new and original Stories 
of the Fairy Folk and their doings, with an abundance of beau- 
tiful Pen-and-ink Drawings. Crown Svo. 352 pages, 3s. 6d. 


**FOR BRITISH BOYS.” 


WIDE WORLD SEA ADVENTURE. 
Thrilling Tales of the Sea, Ships, and Sailors. 
A unique selection of True Stories of Peril and Adventure at Sea. 
Uniform with ‘* Wide World Adventure.” Crown Svo. 256 pages, 


2s. 6d. 
HOCKEY FOR LADIES. 


THE HOCKEY ANNUAL, 1900-1901. 
Compiled and Edited by ‘‘ DIANA,” of the Ladies’ Field. 
Crown 8vo. om, Is. 6d. net. 


*.* “ The above volume forms the first of a series of Handbooks to be devoted to 
the interests of ladies’ pastimes. They will all be issued under the supervision of 
the Editor of the Z adies’ Field.” 


THE WIDE WORLD MAGAZINE. Vo.. VI. 


(October, 1900, to March, 1901.) With upwards of 650 Fully 
Illustrated pages. Crown 4to, cloth, gilt edges, 6s. 6d. 


THE CAPTAIN. Vou. IV. 
(October, 1900, to March, 1901.) With upwards of 600 Fully 
Illustrated pages. Crown 4to. cloth, gilt edges, 6s. 


THE DUKE OF CORNWALL'’S TRIP. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CEOGRAPHY 


Contains full particulars of all the Colonies and Continents which 
will be visited by the Duke of Cornwall on his forthcoming 
Empire Tour. 

An Invaluable Book of Reierence. 
Edited by Dr. HUGH Roper? MILL. 


By GRANT ALLEN. 


5 
IN NATURE’S WORKSHOP. 
A Series of Chapters on Animal and Vegetable Life. By the late 
GRANT ALLEN. With 100 IIlustrations by Frederick Enock. 
Crown 8vo. gilt top, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
“*Characterised by a freshness and liveliness seldom met with in books of this 
sort. "—Glasgow Herald. 
By the ‘‘ CAREFUL COOK ” of the ** DAILY TELEGRAPH.” 


EASY FRENCH DISHES FOR ENCLISH COOKS. 
By Mrs. ALFRED PRAGA. Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
“ Mrs. Praga’s instructions are simplicity itself."—J/anchester Evening News. 
THE LIBRARY OF USEFUL STORIES. 
THE STORY OF ART IN THE BRITISH ISLES. 
By J. ERNest PHYTHIAN, Extension Lecturer in Art, Oxford and 
Victoria Universities. With 28 Illustrations. Small Svo. 1s 


. By Mrs. L, T. MEADE. 
DADDY’S GIRL. 
By Mrs. L. T. MEADE, Author of Daddy’s Boy,” ‘* Stories 
from the Diary of a Doctor,” &c. With 37 Illustrations by 
Gordon Browne. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 


“< harmi ngly told, and we put it down with a feeling of affection for ‘ Daddy's 
Girl.’ "—Hospital. 
** PUNCH” SINCE 1840. 


“ 
A PEEP INTO “ PUNCH.” 
By J. Horr SCHOOLING. With nearly 500 Pictures from Pusch. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. net. 
“A delightfully amusing book.” —Spectator, 
THE BRIGHTER SIDE OF THE WAR. 


COLDEN DEEDS OF THE WAR. 


By ALFRED THOMAS Srory. With 160 Portraits. Crown Svo. 
cloth, gilt leaves, 6s. 
A rare gift book for British boys." —Daily Express. 
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1,090 pages. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
BIOGRAPHY. 
King and Emperor: the Life-History of Edward VII. (Arthur Mee), 
Partridge. 1s. 6d. net. 
CLASSICS. 
Aeschylus: Eumenides (Edited by T. R. Mills). Clive. 3s. 6d. 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus: The Three Literary Letters [Ep. ad 
Ammeum I., Ep. ad Pompeium, Ep. ad Ammeeum II.] (Edited 
by W. Rhys Roberts). Cambridge: Ai the University Press. 9s, 
FICTION. 


The Ship’s Adventure (W. Clark Russell). Constable. 6s. 


John Townley : a Tale for the Times (Robert Thynne). Drane. 6s, 

As the Twig is Bent (Lucas Cleeve) ; Rival Claimants (Sarah Tytler), 
Digby, Long. 6s. each. 

Madame Marie, Singer (Ester Dale). Leadenhall Press. 

Miss Spinney (Rev. Sydney Mostyn). Leadenhall Press. 

Le Droit d’éetre Mére (Par Paul Bru). Paris: Flammarion. 3fr.50. 

Ray’s Daughter : a Story of Manila (General Charles King, U.S.V.). 
London: Lippincctt. 6s. 

The Fitzdoodle Memoirs (Lord Adolphus Fitzdoodle). Leadenhall 
Press. 

The Golden Tooth (J. Maclaren Cobban); A Syndicate of Sinners 
(Gertrude Warden). Digby, Long. 6s. each. 

Black Country Sketches (Amy Lyons). Elliot Stock. 35. 6d. 

Lady Wilmerding of Maison Rouge (J. Duncan Craig). Elliot Stock. 


The Church of Humanity (David Christie Murray). Chatto and 
Windus. 6s. 

Harlaw of Sendle (John W. Graham). Blackwood. 6s. 

My Indian Queen (Guy Boothby), 5s. ; Edward Blake (Charles M. 
Sheldon), 3s. 6¢. Ward, Lock. 

A Bid for a Coronet (Mrs. C. N. Williamson). Routledge. 6s. 


HIsTorY. 


| Itinerary of King Edward the First throughout his Reign, A.p. 1272= 


1307 (Henry Gough. 2 vols.). Paisley : Alexander Gardner. 


| A Diary of the Unionist Parliament, 1895-1900 (Henry W. Lucy). 


Arrowsmith. 

Charles William Ferdinand, Duke of Brunswick: An Historical Study, 
1735-1806 (Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice). Longmans. 6s. net. 

Alfred the Great : a Sketch and Seven Studies (Warwick H. Draper). 
Stock. 5s. 

‘American Historic Towns: ”—Historic Towns of the Southern 
States (Edited by Lyman P. Powell). Putnams. 15s. 

Annals of Politics and Culture, 1492-1899 (G. P. Gooch). Cambridge : 
at the University Press. 7s. 6d. net. 

Law. 

The English Reports (House of Lords. Vols. LI. and III. Edited 
by A. Wood Renton). Edinburgh: William Green and Sons; 
London : Stevens and Sons, Limited. 

Responsibilities of Directors and Working of Companies under the 
Companies Acts, 1862-1900 (Anthony Pulbrook). Effingham 
Wilson. 35. 6d. net. 


| A Treatise on the Construction and Effect of Statute Law (Henry 


Hardcastle. Thirdedition. Revised by William Feilden Craies). 
Stevens and Haynes. 
NATURAL HIsTORY AND SCIENCE. 

The Complete Angler (Izaak Walton). Gay and Bird. 

The Philosophy of Religion in England and America (Alfred Caldecott). 
Methuen. 105. 6d. 

THEOLOGY. 

The Way of Holiness : an Exposition of Psalm CXIX. (R. M. Benson). 
Methuen. 5s. 

The General Epistle of S. James (Explained by H. W. Fulford). 
Methuen. Is. 6d. net. 

A Treatise on the History of Confession until it Developed into 
Auricular Confession, A.D. 1215 (C. M. Roberts). Clay. 3s. 6d. 

TRAVEL. 

Through Siberia (J. Stadling. Edited by F. H. H. Guillemard) 
Constable. 18s. 

Sands of Sahara (Maxwell Sommerville). London : Lippincott. 10s. 6d. 

The Cyclist’s Touring Guides. Vol. I. : England [South] (A. W. 
Rumney). George Philip. Is. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

At Home with Tommy Atkins (Callum Beg). Gale and Polden. Is. 

Baby’s Record (R. T. Woodhouse). The Leadenhall Press. 

Coutts and Co., Bankers, Edinburgh and London (Ralph Richardson. 
Second Edition). Elliot Stock. 7s. 6d. 

Earthwork out of Tuscany: being Impressions and Translations 
(Maurice Hewlett. Third edition). Macmillan. 5s. 

Education in the Nineteenth Century (Edited by RK. D. Roberts). 
Cambridge : at the University Press. 4s. 

Efficiency and Empire (Arnold White). Methuen. 6s. 

L. Annus Seneca: I. Tranquillity of Mind; Il. Providence (Trans- 
lated by William Bell Langsdorf). Putnams. 35. 6d. 

Law and Policy of Annexation, with Special Reference to the Philip- 
pines (Carman F. Randolph). Longmans. 9s. net. 

L'Italia e Oriente: Studi di Politica Commerciale (Antonio Teso). 
Torino : Unione Tipegrafico-Editrice. 

REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR MARCH :—Revue des Deux Mondes, 
3fr. ; The National Review, 2s. 6¢. ; The Contemporary Review, 
2s. 6d. ; Revue des Revues, 1fr.30; Parents’ Review, 6d. ; 
Scribner’s Magazine, Is.; The Open Court, toc. ; Mercure de 
France, 2fr.25; The Genealogical Magazine, Is. ; Munsey’s 
Magazine, 6d. ; The Antiquarian, 6d. ; Cassier’s Magazine, Is. + 
Lippince’ | s, 250, ; The Forum, 35c. 
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The Saturday Review. 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS. 


New Novel by the Author of ‘A Roman Mystery.” 


CASTING OF NETS. 


The Story of a ‘‘ Mixed Marriage” and a Passion for Proselytizing. 
By Rk. BAGOT. 

Cloth, 6s. 
HIGHLANDS OF ASIATIC TURKEY. By 


EARL PERCY, M.P. With 40 Illustrations from Photographs taken by the 
Author, and 2 Maps. Demy 8vo. 14s. net. 


THE JOURNAL OF MRS. FENTON. In 


India and the Colonies, 1826-1830. 1 vol. Svo. 8s. 6d. net. 
(Ready next week. 


(Next week. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


SHADOWS OF THE WAR. By Dosis Bacor. 
With Illustrations from Photographs taken by the Author and others. 


Demy 8vo. 6d. 
Literature.—“ A war book which should be read even by those who have only 


time to read a few of the war books.” 


MEMORIES OF THE MONTHS. 
By the Right Hon. Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart., M.P. 
FIRST SERIES.—A New Edition, with additional Plates, will be ready next 


week, large crown Svo. 7s. 6d. 


SECOND SERIES.—Now ready, with Photogravure Illustrations, large crown 8vo. 
7s. 6d. 


PICTURES AND PROBLEMS FROM LON- 
DON POLICE COURTS. By THOMAS HOLMES. Large crown @vo. 
tos. 6d. 

Westminster Gazette.—-‘ A very remarkable book. 
of a singularly vivid and engrossing character.” 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 


TALKS WITH MR. GLADSTONE. By the 
Hon. L. A. TOLLEMACHE, Author of “ Benjamin Jowett,” &c. Large 
crown $vo. 6s. A New and Revised Edition with an additional Chapter con- 
taining further talk with Mr. Gladstone. 

Truth.—‘‘ Incomparably the most interesting of all the library of books which 
have been written about Mr. Gladstone.” 


THE KHAKI ALPHABET. By L. D. Pow es. 


With 26 Full-page Illustrations by Tom Prowne. Fcap. 4to. 1s. net. 
[Next week. 


It is a ‘human document 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. 


The Church Review. 


THE ANGLO-CATHOLIC WEEKLY. 
Estp. 1860. THURSDAYS. ONE PENNy. 


CONTRIBUTORS INCLUDE: 
THE BISHOP OF FOND DU LAC. 
VISCOUNT HALIFAX. DUKE OF NEWCASTLE, 
CANON T. T. CARTER. REV. G. R. PRYNNE. 
DOLLING. FATHER KELLY, 5S.S.M. 
MR. G. W. E. RUSSELL. REV. S. BARING-GOULD. 


&c. &c. 
The Best Medium for Small Advertisements. Hundreds 
in each Issue. 
24 Words, One Shilling, Prepaid. 


30,000 READERS WEEKLY. 


O/ all Newsagents and Stationers, or direct from the Office for 6s. 6d. per 
annum, post frec. 
Manacer: Mr. J. LOW WARREN. 


OrFiceE: 11 BURLEIGH STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


Second Edition, 8vo. cloth, gilt top, 407 Pp. 5s. net. Selections from the work 
1s. net. At all Booksellers’. 


OUR EARTH: NIGHT TO TWILIGHT. 


THE STORY OF MAN, 
By GEORGE FERGUSON. 
Dedicated by special permission to the late Right Hon. William Ewart Gladstone. 
A few quotations from press notices :—“‘ Particularly bea uutiful theme ;” “‘ Each 
line contains a world of thought ;” ‘ A powerful allegory ;" ‘* Metre sonorous and 
in perfect keeping with the majestic theme ; silage Highly commendable ;” ‘‘ The 
author is a deep thinker as well as a poet ;" ‘* The cultured reader will read it with 
pleasure ;" “‘ Sublime, and richly executed ;” “ An epic which sets the singer on a 
high level among the poets. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, 


THE BIJOU BIOGRAPHIES. 


In Cloth, with Portrait, price SIXPENCE. 
This is not a Party Series: it will include the most diverse personalities. 
NOW READY, VOL. IV.: 


MR. JOHN BURNS. MP. 
By G. H. KNOTT, M.A. 


Vols. I., IL, & III. are MR. CHAMBERLAIN, LORD KITCHENER, 
and LORD ROBERTS. 


HENRY J. DRANE, Salisbury House, Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, E.C. 


Messrs. LONGMANS & List. 


NEW NOVEL BY LADY RIDLEY. 
ANNE MAINWARING. 


By ALICE RIDLEY, 
Author of ‘*The Story of Aline.” 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

A clever character study.”’"— Sheffield Independent. 

‘¢ The book is a good bit of work, well written and full of charm, 
and the story is one to be read. ”__ Standard, 

*¢* Anne Mainwaring’ would be a suitable reply to that oft-repeated 
question: Now, tell me the name of a nice, interesting, new novel.” 

Academy. 

‘*A clever bit of impressionism, graphic, suggestive, significant, so 
far as it goes, in which different people will see e different lights and 
meanings.” —Daily Telegraph. 


BALLAST. 


A NOVEL. 
By MYRA SWAN. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. [On Monday next. 
*,* < Ballast” is but a synonym for trouble—the trouble caused by 
the master passions of love and drink. It is the story of two step-sisters, 
the elder cursed with the hereditary milistone of drunkenness, which 
eventually ends in death, whilst the younger devotes her life to the fruits 


less task of trying to save her sister. 


NEW VOLUME OF MR. s. R. GARDINER’S 
COMMONWEALTH.” 


HISTORY OF THE COMMONWEALTH 
AND PROTECTORATE, 1649-1660. By SamMvEL RAwsoN 
GARDINER, M.A., Hon. D.C.L. Oxford, Litt.D. Cambridge, 
&e. Vol. III. 1654-1656. With 6 Maps. 8vo. 21s. 


EGYPT AND THE HINTERLAND. B 
FREDERIC W. FULLER. With Frontispiece and Map y 
Egypt and the Sudan. 8vo. tos. 6d. net. 

*,* This work contains, among other things, a résumé of the polttical 
question ; a Coptic section ; a complete sketch of the military operations 
ending with the death of the Khalifa ; and indications of the excursion 
to Khartum by the Sudan Wan Military Raslway. 


CHARLES WILLIAM FERDINAND, DUKE 


OF BRUNSWICK : an Historical Study, 1735- 1806. By Lord 

EDMOND FITZMAURICE. With Mapand 2 Portraits. S8vo. 6s. net. 

** The subject of this study is the famous German General and 

Statesman. Jn 1806 he was appointed leader of the Prussian army, 

and was mortally wounded at the battle of Auerstadt in the same 

year. He was the father of the Duke of Brunswick, killed at Quatre 
Bras, and also of Queen Caroline, the wife of George IV. 


NEW AND CHEAPER IMPRESSION. 2 vols. 8vo. 16s. net. 


STONEWALL JACKSON AND THE 
AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. _ By Lieut.-Colonel G. F. R. 
HENDERSON, late Director of Military Intelligence, Headquarters 
Staff, South African Field Force. With an Introduction 7 Field- 
Marshal the Right Hon. Viscount WOLSELEY, K.P., G.C.B., 
G.C.M.G., &c. With 2 ? Portraits and 33 Maps and Plans. 


THE LAW AND POLICY OF ANNEXA- 


TION, with Special Reference to the Philippines ; together with 
Observations on the Status of Cuba. By CARMAN F. RAN- 
DOLPH, of the New York Bar. 8vo. gs. net. 


VOLUME FOR 1901. 
THE ANNUAL CHARITIES REGISTER 


AND DIGEST: being a Classified Register of Charities in or 
available for the Metropolis, together with a Digest of Informa- 
tion respecting the Legal, Voluntary, and other Means for the 
Prevention and Relief of Distress and the Improvement of the 
Condition of the Poor, and an Elaborate Index. With an Intro- 
duction by C. S. Locu, Secretary to the Council of the Charity 
Organisation Society, London. 8vo. 8vo. 48. 


HOW THE GARDEN GREW. By Mavup 
Maryon. With 4 Illustrations by GORDON BROWNE. Crown 
Svo. 5s. net. 

‘¢ All young owners of gardens should certainly get the book.” 
Pilot. 
‘¢ The form is pleasant, part story, part practical, and we follow the 
fortunes of Mary and her garden with amusement and profit...... As 
an amateur gardener myself, my heart goes out to Mary, and I trust 
she has now all the beauty she can desire in this domain of hers.” 
Gentlewoman. 
** The story of years in this modest plessaunes i is brightly told, and 
with enough practical experience to be of some value. There are studies 
of humanity as well as of flowers.” — Scotsman. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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NEW VOLUMES 


OF 


THE AUTHENTIC DICKENS 


READY MARCH 13. 
BLEAK HOUSE, with Coloured Frontispiece 


and 39 Illustrations by PHIZ. 


LITTLE DORRIT, with Coloured Frontispiece 


and 39 Illustrations by PHIZ. 


OTHER VOLUMES READY ARE :— 


‘PICKWICK PAPERS. MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 
TALE OF TWO CITIES. DOMBEY AND SON. 
OLIVER TWIST. THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. BARNABY RUDGE. 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. DAVID COPPERFIELD. 


THE AUTHENTIC EDITION OF DICKENS'S Works 
will be complete in 21 Volumes, square crown 8vo., and will 
contain ALL THE EXTRA STORIES, SKETCHES, and 
ILLUSTRATIONS which have appeared in the ‘* Gadshill 
Edition ” 

FRONTISPIECE PRINTED IN COLOUR, 

and the Edition (says the Wor/d) 


“*IS ONE OF THE FINEST EVER PUBLISHED.” 


Full Twelve-page Prospectus on application. 


only. Each volume has a 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Lrp., 11 Henrietta Street, W.C. 


IMPORTANT WORK ON THE BRITISH ARMY. 


Crown S8vo. 7s. 6d. 


ENGLAND’S DANGER 


THE FUTURE OF BRITISH ARMY REFORM. 
By THEODOR VON SOSNOSKY. 


Containing 12 Statistical Tables showing the strength and distribution 
of the Army at home and abroad, and 4 Maps. 


Written from the puint of view of a foreigner who is thoroughly 
conversant with the workings and strength of all European Armies. 
After reviewing our Army from its origin, the Author enters into 
details concerning its present system, and shows how it needs entire 
transformation in view of modern requirements, and indicates how 
‘these necessary reforms can be brought about. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, LTD., London. 


OF THE 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


FOR 1901. 


Demy 8vo. paper boards, 3s. ; cloth boards, 4s. 


The Nineteenth Issue of this important work presents an authorised and com- 
.prehensive record of the condition and work of the Church of England, and of all 
Churches in communion with her throughout the world. 

This Volume has a special interest and value, as it gives a complete statistical 
review of the present position and work of the Church in England and Wales, com. 
piled from the Returns furnished by the Parochial Clergy under the new system 
recently recommended by the Convocations of Canterbury and York. 


-London: Northumberland Avenue, W.C.; 43 Queen Victoria St., E.C. 
Brighton: 129 North Street. 
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HOW TO FIND CAREERS FOR OUR SONS. 
HOW TO STRENGTHEN the COLONIES and the EMPIRE, 


HE COLONIAL COLLEGE, Hollesley Bay, 
Suffolk. 

Founded in 1887, under distinguished auspices, for the Preparation of Young 
Public Schoolmen and others for the varied conditions and emergencies of 
Colonial jife 

Many Hundreds of well-qualified Students of the College have been prosper- 
ousiy settled in Canada, South Africa, Australia, New Zealand, India and 
Ceylon, the West Indies, &c. 

$y means of correspondence with them and other influential Colonial connexions, 
disinterested and trustworthy in‘ormation, introductions, and assistance 
are afforded to successive generations of College students, and a bund of 
union is created between the Mother Country and the Colonies promising results 
of the highest value to both. 

The College is splendidly placea by the seaside. It is a Meteorological 
Station, showing least rainfali and most sunshine in England. ; 

The College gives a very special training, the advantage of which has 

For example, the future Colonist is taught how (in the words of Sir H. Stanley) 
“to live sensibly” in all climates—how to prevent sickness, attend to accidents, 
and preserve life. Under the Resident Medical Officer there are compiete courses 
of Hygiene of the camp, field, and dwelling, Ambulance, Domestic Medicine, 
use of medicine chest, &c. 

On the College Estate of 2,000 acres the most important subjects, a 
knowledge of which is indispensable to the Colonist, are theoretically taught and 
practically demonstrated—e g., Thorough Agriculture ; Forestry ; Horticulture ; 
Horse, Cattle, and Sheep Breeding —principles applicable in all climates ; Dairying ; 
Veterinary work ; Surveying ; Building ; Engineering (roads, water supply, &c.) ; 
Farriery, Wheelwrights, Carpenters’, Harness-inakers’ work, &c.; ‘Lesting for 
Minerals—assaying metalliferous ores, Analysis of Soils; Riding; Rifle and 
Revolver Practice ; Swimming, Sailing, Rowing. : 

The Secretary of State for the Colonies has entrusted the College with the 
training and nomination to the British South Africa Police of a certain number of 
Students, qualified to make good settlers in Rhodesia. ; 

The College is commended by Statesmen of the highest rank at home and in the 
Colonies as an institution of the greatest value, tending to strengthen the Colonies 
and the Empire. : 

Full information from the Honorary Secretary, The Colonial College, 
Hollesley Bay, Suffolk. 


(CHELTENHAM COLLEGE. THE ANNUAL EXAMI- 
NATION for SCHOLARSHIPS wil! be held on MAY arst, 22nd, apd 23rd. 

ELEVEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS at least of value ranging between £80 
and £20 per annum will be awarded; also ONE SCHOLARSHIP of £35 per 
annum tenable for three years for Sons of Old Cheltonians only; also FOUR 
SCHOLARSH'!PS confined to Candidates for Army and Navy Examinations ; 
also several HOUSE EXHIBITIONS of £20 per annum; and ONE sPECIAL 
EXHIBITION of 460 per annum for Sons of Officers of the Navy or Army who 
have lost their lives in the South African War. Senior Candidates must be under 15 
and Junior Candidates under 14 on May 1st. Apply tothe BURSAR, The College, 
Cheltenham. 


WORKS OF ART, INCLUDING THE COLLECTION OF THE LATE 
WILLIAM WALKER, ESQ. 


rINTe 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Swand, W.C., on MONDAY, March 18, 1901, and two following days, at 1 o'clock 
precisely, WORKS OF ART, including the collection of the late William 
Walker, Esq., of Lewisham, comprising Salt Glaze, Staffordshire, Leeds, Wedgwood, 
Whieidon and other pottery, Worcester, Bow, Chelsea, Swansea, Nantgarw and 
Oriental porcelain, Battersea enamels, &c. PICTURES, the property ot the late 
Robert Walker, Esq., of the Isle of Wight, including works by R. Wilson, Wright 
of Derby, Reinagle, Fuseli, J. Hanson Walker, J. Opie, Sir D. Wilkie, C. Brooking, 
J. M. W. Turner and others ; a collection of Antique Gold Ornaments, the property 
of a well-known Collector, and other collections of Greek and Roman antiquities ; 
silver plate, porcelain, miniatures, bijouterie, violins, Chinese snuff bottles, the 
collection of a Gentleman living in Gloucestershire, and the collection of antiquities, 
&c., the property of R. W. Binns, Esq., F.S.A., deceased, late Art Director, Royal 
Porcelain Works, Worcester (by order of the Executors). 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


BOOKS, MSS., &c. 


Messrs. H. H. HODGSON & CO., 


AUCTIONEERS OF BOOKS AND LITERARY PROPERTY OF 
EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Libraries and smaller Collections carefully Catalogued and promptly offered for 
Sale. Packing and Removal arranged for. Valuations made for Probate 
or other purposes. 


AUCTION ROOMS, 115 Chancery Lane (Fleet Street end). 
Established 1809, 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., 


BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, AND PUBLISHERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 
AND ABROAD. 


A Monthly Catalogue ; Specimen Number post free. 


LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED AND CATALOGUED 
AND ARRANGED. 


Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ BookMEN, Lonpon.” Code: Unicopg. 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


BOOKS.—HATCHARDS, 


BOOKSELLERS TO THE QUEEN, 187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries 
entirely Fitted up, Arranged, and Catalogued. All the New and Standard 
Books, Bibles, Prayer-books, &c. New Choice Bindings for Presents. Post 
orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


HE DUCHESS of SUTHERLAND earnestly 


desires to find employment as lodge-keepers, caretakers, oddmen, or for any 
similar position of usefulness, country preterred, for two meu of good character. 
HENRY CHURCH, 46, married. One girl, aged 6. 
AR1HUR DEAN, 35, married. Wife slightly crippled, but good laundress 
Four children. Eldest boy, 13. 
Both these men have sutiered from the lead as gloze placers in the potteries, and 
are now restored to health. but unable to follow their former employment. 
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PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Curer Orrice: 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


Summary of the Report presented at the Fifty-second Annual Meeting, 
held on 7th March, 1901. 


ORDINARY BRANCH.—The number of Policies | 


issued during the year was 74,680, assuring the sum of 
£7,613,035, and producing a New Annual Premium 
Income of £378,503- 


The Premiums 


year 1899. 


received during the year were | 
£3)322,342, being an increase of £177,878 over the | 


The Claims of the year amounted to 41,593,150. | 


The number of Deaths was 6,717, and 6,276 Endow- 
ment Assurances matured. 

The number of Policies in force at the end of the 
year was 612,057. 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH.—The Premiums received 
during the year were 45,447,697, being an increase of 
£278,739. 

The Claims of the year amounted to £2,227,218. 


The number of Free Policies granted during the year’ 
to those Policyholders of five years’ standing who 


_ desired to discontinue their payments was 66,943, the 


| 
| 
| 


number in force being 713,634. The number of Free 
Policies which became Claims during the year was 
17,215. 

The total number of Policies in force at the end of’ 
the year was 13,891,667 ; their average duration is nine. 
and a quarter years. 

The Assets of the Company, in both branches, as 
shown in the Balance Sheet, are 439,895,328, being an. 
increase of £ 3,063,269 over those of 1899. 

As already announced, Mr. W. J. Lancaster, who- 
has filled the office of Secretary since 1873, has been: 
elected a Director. 

The Staff Provident Fund, which was founded three 


_ years since for the benefit of the outdoor staff, shows 


The number of Deaths was 221,025, and 2,266 Endow- | 
| standing to the credit of the Fund being £86,742. 


ment Assurances matured. 


a satisfactory increase for the year, the total amount 


General Balance Sheet of the Prudential Assurance Company, Limited, on the 
3ist December, 1900. 


LIABILITIES. 

£ s. 
Shareholders’ capital 1,000,000 0 O 
Ordinary Branch funds - 20,879,584 4 9 
Industrial Branch fund _... 16,910,640 I 
Reserve fund ose 850,000 O 
Investments reserve fund ... ‘ 50,000 Oo O 
Claims under life policies admitted 205,104 2 10 


£39,805, 328 9 | 


THOS. C. DEWEY, __. 
WILLIAM HUGHES, } Joint General Managers. 
D. W. STABLE, Secretary. 


ASSETS. 

r s. a. 
3,277,895 18 11 
3,993,725 II 
2,844,284 9 
8,135,992 4 8 
3,177,220 16 II 
2,110,376 8 8 
5,350,837 14 0 
5,784,116 2 

3 


British Government securities ne sie ose 
Indian and Colonial Government securities 
Railway and other debentures and debenture stocks 
Loans on County Council, Municipal and other rates 
Freehold ground rents and Scotch feu duties eee 
Freehold and leasehold property 

Mortgages on property within the United Kingdom 
Railway, gas and water stocks soe wes 
Telegraph and other shares .. 
Metropolitan Consolidated 


168,369 
: 74,512 8 
City ‘of 


London bonds 367017 
Bank of England stock 200,559 18 6 
Foreign Government securities 1,105,439 9 I 
Reversions and Life Interests 793,595 7 7 
Loans on the Company’s policies... 970,316 0 O 

165,774 15 0 


Rent charges ... ose 
Outstanding premiums 
Cash in hands of Superintendents ond Agents’ 


462,040 17 10 


balances ... 43,462 8 7 
Outstanding interest wl rents 311,957 19 7 
Cash—On deposit, on current accounts, ondi in hand 576, 933 4 5 


£39.895, 328 9 


EDGAR HORNE, Chairman. 


HENRY HARBEN, | 
W. J. LANCASTER, | 7#76¢“%7s. 
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THE MACHINERY TRUST. 
BUSINESS STILL EXPANDING. 


THE seventh annual general meeting of the Machinery Trust, Limited, was held 
on 6 March at Cannon Street Hotel, Mr. Sheriff J. Lawrence (the Chairman) 
presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. E. H. Beazley) having read the notice convening the 
meeting, 

The Chairman, in moving the first resolution, ‘ That the report of the directors 

and statement of accounts for the year ending 31st December, rg00, be received and 
adopted,” said the gross revenue of the trust for the year 1900 amounted to £92,690, 
as against £86,028 in the preceding year, showing an increase in gross income of 
£6,662, or 63 percent. The revenue increased in the early years of the trust in 
considerable proportions. In 1894 it was £8,000, in 1805 it was £16,000, in 1896 
£31,000, in 1897 £61,000, in 1898 £70,000, in 1899 it was £86,000, and in 1900 £92,000. 
The net profit, exclusive of premium on shares, amounted for the past year 
to £60,870, as against £66,183 in the preceding year, showing an increase of 
£3,687, or 5 per cent. The dividends paid by the trust since it began, 
with the amount proposed to be adopted now, amounts to £274,823— 
over a quarter of a million. They began at 10 per cent., the next year 
they paid 174 per cent., and for six successive years 20 per cent. The business 
of the trust is based on much broader lines than in 1893. Then they had only one 
country to deal with--namely, Great Britain—and only one class of goods to deal 
with—namely, the Linotype machine. To-day they were dealing in 70 classes of 
goods, and trading with all countries on the Continent and all the British colonies. 
The share capital of the trust has grown from £50,000 to £500,000, and the deben- 
ture debt is £250,000, making an aggregate of £750,000. The reserve fund, after 
writing off all the items which are mentioned in the report, will amount at the end 
of the current year to £680,000. The book debts, which are all good, with the 
exception of, perhaps, 1 per cent., amount to £404,752, as against £258,462 last 
year, or an increase of £146,289. This is irrespective of the machinery, which is let 
out on royalty, and is bringing in a revenue for goods in various parts of the world. 
The cash receipts—that is, sovereigns as distinguished from bills and book debts— 
the money paid into the bank amounted last year to no less than £312,488, as 
against £218,781 in the.year before, showing an increase of £93,707. Of the 
gross income, £58,036 represented rents or royalties on machinery out and 
in respect of machinery placed last year, delivered and erected, bringing 
in further royalties, which will come into this year's account. A further 
income from this ‘atter source of £6,540, making a total income in respect 
of machines already placed of £64,576, is estimated. The general machinery sold 
in the year rg00—that is, the new general class of business spoken of in the 
report—was £138,594, as against £68,370 in the preceding year, showing an increase 
of £70,224, or 102 percent. The return for February induced him to believe that 
the period of depression in trade is nearly over. The sales this year for the month 
of February for general machinery amounted to £12,135, as against £5,126 in 
January, so it is evident in that respect they are turning the corner. (Applause.) 
The Linotype machine, which constitutes the largest proportion at the present time 
of our income, also shows a very considerable increase. Only yesterday they got 
an order from a very big house in France for an installation of machinery amount- 
ing to about £23,000. (Applause.) The Century machine is one of the new 
machines they have begun building during the last six months. There are several 
new branches of business which they take up, of which the Miehle and the Century 
are examples, which are promising exceedingly well. Speaking of general 
business, he would like to say a word about composing machines, because 
they must never neglect the old friend that had given them revenue in 
past times—namely, the Linotype—and which he hoped was destined to 
give them in the future even a still greater proportion of their revenue. 
No rival composing machine has come out in the last five years which has 
done business equal to one month’s orders from the Linotype machine. So far as 
this company was concerned he could say broadly and perfectly truthfully that, 
instead of competition coming in to hurt them, they were carrying the war into the 
enemy's camp, for to-day they were opening agencies for the sale of goods all 
over the Continent. Instead of French and German machines being sent into this 
country, they were sending English-made machines over to the Continent, and it is 
the rarest thing in the world to hear in this country of a foreign-made machine being 
used in the printing trade. It seemed to him that they had almost entirely cut them 
out. Having reviewed the position of the company’s shares in the market, he said 
that in his judgment the concern was as sound to-day as it ever was. He believed 
it was even sounder by reason of its increased prospects of business and its greater 
opportunities of doing business on a wider scale and in more articles than it did 
before. Its power in the printing world was being felt more and more every day— 
to such an extent, indeed, that if any inventor has a good invention to place upon 
the market they were now practically the first people he comes to. ‘‘ He comes to us 
as a sort of banker and adviser to help him in the development of it, and we have at 
this time two inventors to whom we have advanced money and found machinery 
plant to enable them to develop some very important inventions. I have not 
taken up your time with telling you of many things that we have on the stocks, 
such as a new machine for stereotyping, which I saw myself in America, and which 
is destined to achieve great and profitable results for this company as well as for the 
Printing Machinery Company. Nor have I alluded to many other inventions— 
except that of the Johnston Die process—but I could keep you here for a long time 
in telling you about many of them. They are in various stages of progress, and we 
look forward in the next year or two to getting from those different avenues of 
business a considerable accession of profits to this company. The position of the 
Machinery Trust, in a word, is stronger to-day than ever it was before, and the 
temporary decline in the price of our shares, simply because we met with two or 
three bad months, is in my opinion totally unjustifiable. I am perfectly certain that 
if the shareholders take the matter into their own hands they will rectify that 
disparity in prices pretty quickly. They will have the satisfaction of putting back 
the shares to the price at which they deserve to stand, and they will help the credit 
and stability of the trust to a greater extent than in former years.” He then moved 
the resolution. (Applause.) 

Mr. E, J. Halsey, J.P., seconded the motion. 

After some discussion the resolution was put and carried unanimously. 

The Chairman then moved : “‘ That dividends be declared on the share capital of 
the Machinery Trust, Ltd., at the rate of 20 per cent. per annum on old shares, and 
atthe rate of 20 per cent. per annum (from the due dates of capital instalments) 
on the new shares, for the three months ended 31st December, 1900, payable on the 
rst April, 1901, to the shareholders standing on the register this day, making, with 
the interim dividends already paid, a total dividend of 20 per cent. for the year 
1900.” 

Mr. A. Montague Haines seconded the motion, which was carried unanimously. 

The re-election of retiring directors and the usual votes concluded the business of 
the meeting. 
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LONDON AND NEW ZEALAND 
EXPLORATION. 


THE COMPANY’S PRINCIPAL ASSETS. 


The fourth ordinary general meeting of the London and New Zealand Exploration 
Company, Limited, was held on 6 March at Winchester House, Old Broad Street, 
E.C., Colonel R. Parry Nisbet, C.1I.E. (the Chairman), presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. A. S. Rowe) having read the notice convening the meeting, 

The Chairman. in moving the first resolution, said that their most important 
asset, and the matter which has represented an enormous amount of work on the 
part of all concerned in the management of the company during the past eighteen 
months, was the Talisman Consolidated. It was not easy to describe the extra- 
ordinary difficulties with which they had to contend when they were seeking to 
bring about the amalgamation of the New Zealand Talisman mine with the 
Talisman Extended and Royal Mail group, now well known as the Talisman Con- 
solidated. The time that has elapsed, though but short for mining operations of the 
magnitude which the amalgamated company resolved to enter on, has amply justified 
their belief in the nature and importance of the Talisman Extended group, and also 
confirmed in the completest manner the benefits that it was always claimed would 
result from the amalgamation of the properties. Those who followed the pro- 
longed dispute between the Company and the former directors of the New Zealand 
Talisman may recollect how they were scoffed at for maintaining that the advan- 
y cause the shares, then standing at res. 6d. 


tages of the amalgamation would spee 
each, to rise toa premium. What are the facts to-day? That there is a wide and 
free market at about £1 7s. 6d. for the Talisman Consolidated £1 share. The 
opposition scheme was to amalgamate the New Zealand Talisman with the Wood- 
stock. Well, the Woodstock Company's shares have dropped out of the quotations 
entirely, and appear to be no more heard of. When he last saw them referred to, 
the quotation was nominally ss. to 6s. for the share of rgs. paid. He was not anxious 
to stir the ashes of an extinct controversy, but he did think they were fully entitled 
to claim credit for the success achieved, in the face of grave misrepresentations. 
The figures as to the ore reserves and their value in the Talisman Consolidated 
Mine were given in full in the report. The total of 154,000 tons, of an average 
value of £3 per ton, was being increased week by week. The new battery of 50 
stamps upon the improved wet crushing system was expected to start next month. 
They may point out again that the mine is worked wholly by adits. There is, there- 
fore, no winding plant, no pumping plant, and no hoisting machinery required. 
Under such circumstances, and with a vein easily workable from the mining and 
extracting point of view, the working expenses will, no doubt, be extremely low, 
and the mine will unquestionably be returning large monthly profits from the time 
the new stamps are at work. Then it is well to bear in mind that the old.20 stamps 
are to be added to the new 50 head as soon as possible, so that the whole 70 will be 
running in a few months on the wet-crushing system. Altogether they have had 
every reason to believe that the Talisman Consolidated shares which they held 
would very shortly reach a higher value, and one more in consonance with their un- 
doubted merits. The Talisman Consolidated has ample funds provided for all that 
it requires to do, seeing that the company and the Anglo-Continental Gold Syndicate 
jointly guaranteed the subscription of 36,coo unissued shares, It will, therefore, not 
be necessary to apply any of the profits from the crushings towards capital expendi- 
ture on the mine or the plant, and the whole surplus over and above the small rat 
of working expenses will be available for division amongst the shareholders. It 
would be difficult to imagine a more favourable outlook for any mining 
company in any part of the world. With regard to the St. Lawrence 
Power Company, that also was progressing rapidly towards completion. It is 
a gigantic undertaking, intended to develop hydraulic power in the same way 
as, but on a larger scale than, the Niagara Power Company, already in highly 
profitable operation. He learnt from Mr. T. A. Gillespie, of New York, the well- 
known and able president of the contracting company who are carrying out the 
works, that everything wil! be completed by June next. Mr. Gillespie and many of 
his friends have invested large sums in the St. Lawrence Power Company, and 
altogether he thought they were safe in counting upon being able to realise profit- 
ably the mortgage bonds before they met again, besides possibly retaining 
the preferred and common stock of the company, for which there ought to 
be a considerable margin of profit available for dividend. Another very important 
item was their interest in the Whangamata Gold Corporation. The situation of 
this mine and the difficulties due to an exceptionally wet season have prevented 
the results up to now being as good as might have been anticipated. Nevertheless, 
the mine itself has always looked well, and within the last few months an improve- 
ment has taken place which more than justifies all that the engineers, Messrs. 
Bewick, Moreing and Co., have said about it. With reference to the accounts, 
would be seen that their transactions were large. The big figures were due prin- 
cipally to the St. Lawrence Power Company and the Talisman Consolidated. There 
is nothing, however, that they cannot easily bear, and now that these two commit- 
ments are in so excellent a position they will before long be holding their assets in a 
A considerable portion of the liabilities was at the 


practically liquid condition. 
date of the accounts in respect of calls due upon Talisman Consolidated shares, 
which have since been entirely paid. The loans made on security are for 
the most part in respect of the advance to the Whangamata Company. The 
amount that appears due from sundry debtors at the date of the balance-sheet has 
been almost entirely collected since. At present prices their holdings would represent 
very large profits on the figures given in the balance-sheet. Some of these profits 
they will undoubtedly realise during the present year. Before concluding, |i 
thought he might point out that in the last balance-sheet they showed a loss f 
capital of over £32,000, whereas at the present time they had not only entirely 
redeemed that loss, but have a profit to the good, after rigorously valuing their 
holdings. It was their earnest desire during the coming year to advance further 
along the same road, so as to have profits available for distribution. (Applause ) 
He moved the adoption of the report and 


Mr. F. T. Ford seconded the motion, which, after discussion, during which the 


Chairman mentioned that the Company had made a profit of over £8,000 in respect 
of the sale of Great Fingal! Consolidated shares, was unanimously agreed to. 


The retiring director, Colonel Leith Bonhéte, was re-elected on the motion of t! 
Chairman, seconded by Mr. H. C. Lyall ; and Messrs. Monkhouse, Stoneham & 
Co. were reappointed as auditors. 


A vote of thanks to the Chairman concluded the proceedings, 
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